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PREFACE. 



IT is perhaps unnecessary to state that the 
following productions are not of recent 
growth. They were composed, with very few 
exceptions, many a long winter ago. Every 
one who knows the 'Epistola ad Pisones* 
must be impressed with its wisdom and the 
soundness of its advice: long have I pon- 
dered on the following lines : — 

" Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minervi ; 
Id tibi judicium est, ea mens ; si quid tamen olim 
Scripseris, in Metii descendat judicis aures, 
Et patris, et nostras, nonumque prematur in annum, 
Membranis intus positis. Delere licebit, 
Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa reverti." 

I have far exceeded the period Horace writes 
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vi Preface, 

about. Some of the pieces have been written 
twice nine years ago; and should I keep them 
longer, I doubt much if the " Limae labor et 
mora " could in my hands make them better, 
and I must strive to find what comfort I may 
in the reflection, that perhaps they could not 
be made worse. 

*' 'Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill." 

Being perhaps in Scylla, I should use all 
efforts to avoid Charybdis, by refraining from 
giving any sort of opinion of these poems. If 
I have been guilty of a fault in making them 
public, I will avoid the blunder of giving rea- 
sons for so doing. 

In the hope that it may not come to pass 
that " Hae nugae seria ducent in mala ; " that 
they may not be utterly barren of interest 
and gratification, I commit them to the 
good-nature and kindly criticism of my 
readers. 
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POEMS AND BALLADS. 



HOW EDINBURGH CASTLE WAS WON BY 
RANDOLPH, EARL MURRAY, 1313. 

The following ballad is but a paraphrase of a vigor- 
ous passage in the grand historical poem of * The 
Life and Acts of the most victorious Conqueror, 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland/ by John Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen — written, it is supposed, 
at the desire of King David IL, and finished in 
1375. Barbour died about twenty years later at an 
advanced age. He must have been a fine manly 
spirit, and full of most noble enthusiasm. Pinkerton, 
who published an edition of 'The Bruce* in 1790, 
printed from a MS. in the Advocates' Library, dated 
1489, says that "he prefers it to the early exertions of 
even the Italian Muse, to the melancholy sublimity 
A 
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2 Poems and Ballads, 

of Dante, and the amorous quaintness of Petrarca/* 
A very enthusiastic Scot might even go further, and 
say that he prefers it to the " loftiness of thought " 
of Homer, or the "majesty" of Virgil — to quote 
Dryden's characteristic of the two, as given in his 
celebrated lines under the portrait of John Milton. 

In reference to the exploit of Randolph, Barbour 
says : — 

** I heard never in na time gane, 
Where castle was so stoutly tane. 

Of this deed that so worthy was. 
The Earl was praised greatumly 
The King that saw him so worthy 
Was blyth and joyful o*er the lave, 
And to maintain his state him gave 
Rents and lands fair eneugh ; 
And he to so great worship dreugh 
That all spake of his great bountie. 
His foes greatly astonished he, 
For he fled ne'er for force of fight. 
What shall I more say of his might ? 
His great manhood and his bountie 
Garres him yet renowned be." 

The above is quoted from an edition printed in 
black letter at Edinburgh in 1758. It lacks the 
curious quaintness and uncouth spelling of the MS. 
in the Advocates' Library. 
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How Edinburgh Castle was won. 



ONE year ere Freedom's grandest blow 
Destroyed a t3rranfs power, 
The English banner waved with pride 
From Scotland's noblest tower : 

II. 

Dunedin's wondrous castled rock 

Resounded to the tread 
Of grasping England's stalwart sons ; 

Soon Randolph struck them dead. 

III. 

Give ear, whilst in a rugged rhyme 

I tell this tale of might ! 
Give ear, and list how Heaven smiled 

On Scotland's freebom right ! 

IV. 

Douglas a mighty fort had ta'en, 
Had wrought the English shame ; 

And Randolph's heart within him burned 
To do like deed of fame. 
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V. 

A trusty band his steps attend, 

Like him they knew not fear ; 
Like his, their hearts throbbed high with hope 

When gleamed Dunedin near. 

VI. 

" Saint Andrew ! what a deed it were 

These English hence to scour ! 
But what avails our scanty force 

'Gainst yon embattled power ? " 

VII. 

A soldier spake from out the ranks, 

Will Francis was his name ; 
" Hear me, my lord ! for Scotland's sake 

A minute's speech I claim ! " 

VIII. 

Apart they strode, and Francis said, 
** My lord, when young and wild, 

I dwelt up in yon fort, and on 
Its steep ascent I smiled. 
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IX. 



" That rock which awes and frights all men 

Was path of love to me, 
For nightly down its rugged side 

I stole my love to see ; 



" As oft returned, and in my place 

Was found ere morning's glow ; 
For Scotland's sake, my mistress now, 

That path to thee I'll show. 

XI. 

" Though yeSirs have fled since those young days, 

I can that road go right, 
And lead ye to the castle wall, 

Howe'er so mirk the night." 

XII. 

Earl Thomas smiled, he knew the man 

Ne'er spoke but what was true ; 
Small space he thought, his mind soon fixed 

The course he would pursue. 
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XIII. 

" When yon pale moon, that faintly shines 

Decrescent in the sky, 
Has ceased the faintest gleam to throw. 

This fair exploit we'll try." 

XIV. 

Then straight from out his gallant band 

He picks a chosen lot 
Of thirty, each and every one 

A true and kindly Scot. 

XV. 

A day soon came whose struggling sun 

In mist and darkness set : 
That night the Earl beneath the craig 

His bold companion met. 

XVI. 

O matchless band ! how dread the feat 

To do ye now prepare ! 
Such path to climb, such foe to meet, 

The bravest well might scare. 
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XVII. 

And how shall petty rhymester tell 
This deed of high emprise? 

Forgive him, whilst old ballad fire 
To catch he vainly tries. 

XVIII. 

The nameless bards who Chevy Chase 

And Otterbourne did sing, 
Such bards alone of this exploit 

The praises meet could ring. 

XIX. 

On spot where spread a broader ledge, 
Half up the rock, they stay 

To breathe a while, and some of them 
Devoutly there to pray. 

XX. 

Whilst weary resting, there, they heard 

The sentinels on high 
Relieving guard, and 'mongst them one 

Who thus in sport did cry : 
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XXI. 



" Aha ! I see ye well ! " whilst o'er 

The battlements he threw 
A stone, which past their resting-place 

Wild-whizzing harmless flew. 

XXII. 

How little deemed that jester then 

Of those who, hid below, 
Refreshed their strength and nerved their arm 

To strike his own death-blow ! 

XXIII. 

Now all was hush, the guard had passed — 
" Let's on ! " the Earl doth call : 

His men obey, with painful toil 
They reach the castle wall. 

XXIV. 

A ladder 'gainst the wall they place. 

Which bold Will Francis bore. 
And soon with caution up he climbs 

Where oft he clomb of yore. 
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XXV* 

Sir Andrew Gray next shows the way, 

And third the Earl he mounts : 
Each of his eager band below 

Shame on the hindmost counts. 

XXVI. 

Small time had sportive sentinel 

Alarm in death to call, 
When all the EarVs brave company 

Had scaled the castie wall. 

XXVII. 

Out rushed the guard amazed and wild — 

" What devils have we here ? " * 
Whilst some showed nght, and some distraught 

Leapt o'er the rock through fear. 

XXVIII. 

The Constable, when treason's call 

Resounded through the keep, 
Of England's plains his dreams were full, 

When roused thus from his sleep. 
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XXIX. 

A hardy knight he was, and brave, 

More hardy than his men ; 
For, panic-struck, his men were like 

Poor silly sheep in pen. 

XXX. 

They fought, 'tis true, for selfish fear 

Overcame their first alarm : 
But what availed their numbers then 

'Gainst Heaven and Scottish arm ? 

xxxi. 

Their leader fell, and those who could 
Betook themselves to flight : 

Save dead or prisoners, none remained 
When Came the morning light. 

XXXII. 

Of Scots, the slain I cannot name — 

Old Barbour tells of none ; 
. But those who stood and those who fell 

A hero's fame well won. 
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XXXIII. 

Thus was Edina's Castle ta'en 
By Randolph, Murray's Earl ; 

Of Scotland's crown in that fierce age 
In truth a priceless pearl. 
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THE HAMILTON CREST. - 

"In a ducal coronet topaz, an oak fruited and 
penetrated transversely in the main stem by a frame- 
saw proper, the frame gold." Such is the blazon of 
the crest in * The Scots Compendium, or Rudiments of 
Honour' (1752), and the following is the story from 
the same work on which the ballad is founded : — 

"About the year 1323, the said Sir William being 
in some office in King Edward the Second's House 
at London, and speaking largely in the praise of 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, commending his 
great valour and virtue ; one John Spenser, another 
officer in company, gave him a blow, with many re- 
proachful words; which was such an affront, that 
Sir William challenged the said Spenser, and for re- 
fusing to fight him, he killed him the next day. 

"The friends of Sir William, knowing Spenser's 
great interest in the court of King Edward, advised 
him to abscond ; and accordingly he fled into Scot- 
land, where he was kindly received by King Robert, 
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The Hamilton Crest 13 

who made him amends for what he had forfeited at 
home on his account, and rewarded him with "the 
lands of Kedzow and others in the county of Lanerk, 
which lands were afterwards called Hamilton. It is 
said that when this Sir William fled from England, 
he was close pursued into a wood, where he and 
his servant changed coats with two woodcutters, and 
took a frame-saw with which they were .cutting 
through an oak-tree when the pursuers passed by, 
and that seeing his servant take notice of them, he 
spoke hastily to him Through; which word became 
the Motto of the family, and the saw cutting through 
the oak is the Crest/' 

I forget where I first read the story, but in that 
version the hero's name was Gilbert, and to that name 
I have adhered. It is needless to say that there are 
some who regard the story as an invention, and place 
it in the same category as the accounts of the ori- 
gin of the names *' Horsburgh," " Hay," "Guthrie," 
" Dalzell," and many others. 



HOW Scotland's premier peer obtained 
The crest he now doth bear, 
An oak-tree with a saw thereon. 
This ballad shall declare. 
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II. 
In England in the reign of him 

Who fled from Bannockbum, 
Late in his reign befell th' event 

On which this tale doth turn. 

III. 

Sir Gilbert, Lord of Hambleton, 
One day at Edward's court, 

Heard John de Spencer's idle tongue 
Make Scotland's king his sport. 

IV. 

Wroth was Sir Gilbert's noble soul 
To hear the Bruce's name 

With foolish mirth and pointless wit 
Allied to words of shame. 

V. 

His manhood bade him check the jest ; 

" Dfe Spencer, hold thy peace ! 
I blush to hear thee thus degrade 

Thy rank ; I prithee cease." 
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VI. 

De Spencer sneered and jested on, 
His friends press close around : 

" Lo here, my lords, in this prim knight 
I have a traitor found." 

VII. 

" No traitor am I, but my soul 

Revolts to hear such words 
Applied to him who peerless is 

'Mongst all who now wear swords." 

VIIL ' 

Their speech grew hot, the Spencer fool 

Struck Hambleton a blow ; 
They part, but e'er a day has fled 

The scomer lay full low. 

IX. 

Sir Gilbert finds his worth and cause 

Afford protection slight ; 
From Edward's rage and Spencer's friends 

He safety seeks in flight. 
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And whither shall the brave knight fly ? 

Where but to Scotland's king : 
To him whose name he'd guard from shame, 

His service he will bring. 

XI. 

Northward from the court he flies, 

No servant save but one, — 
An aged man, who loved his lord 

As father loves his son. 

XII. 

So swift had been their flight, the court 
Knew not the knight had fled ; 

But soon they know, and soon they learn 
The way that he has sped. 

XIII. 

And on their track a troop soon ride. 

Inflamed with vengeful spite. 
Burning with zeal to wet their steel, 

And slay our noble knight. 
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XIV. 

Days had passed, and many a mile 

The weary steeds had gone ; 
Sir Gilbert stayed to rest awhile, 

His enemies still pressed on. 

XV. 

As hare by nimble doubling beats 

The greyhounds in a course, 
So did our knight by wily slight 

Escape pursuing force. 

XVI. 

For hear a wood he saw far off 

A cloud of dust behind ; 
" Aha ! they come," he cries ; " we're lost 

If fortune prove not kind." 

XVII. 

Just then he saw two churls hard by, 
Who plied the woodman's trade; 

He told his case, the woodmen swore 
They'd do their most to aid. 

B 
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XVIII. 

The knight dismounts, so does his man, 

They turn their steeds away, 
And bare their arms, with cross-cut saw 

Their woodcraft to display. 

XIX. 

The hostile band were close at hand, 
They passed the sought-for two ; 

His man looked up, the knight pulled hard, 
And gruffly cried out " Through." 

XX. 

The foe scarce saw them ; on they passed, 

And soon were out of sight : 
With thanks to Heaven, the knight now seeks 

Another line of flight ; 

XXI. 

And through another track sets foot 

On wished-for Scottish soil. 
And ere two days have passed, he gains 

Reward for all his toil. 
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XXIL 

For at the godlike Robert's court 

He meets a welcome warm ; 
By bounty graced, in honour placed, 

Secure from future storm. 

XXIII. 

His English name of Hambleton 

To Hamilton is changed; 
To Scotia all his love is turned, 

From England quite estranged. 

. XXIV. 

Three cinque-foils ermine, on red field, 

As shield he still retains, 
But for his crest and motto takes 

An emblem of his pains. 

XXV. 

And since that time Sir Gilbert's race 
Have grown in strength and fame ; 

And that brave crest which then he chose, 
A Duke now bears the same. 
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THE RACE FOR BLAIRQUHAN. 

Robert Chambers, in his very interesting work, 
* The Picture of Scotland ' (all his works are very 
interesting), introduces in his account of Ayrshire 
the following legendary tale, to vary, as he says, " the 
dryness of mere topographical detail." I quote as 
much of it as relates to the title of my ballad, and ex- 
press a regret that the subsequent career of the win- 
ner of the race was not in accordance with the aspira- 
tions I have put into the mouth of King James. He 
indulged the natural turbulency of his nature, became 
the terror of his dependants and neighbours, and 
proved a most refractory subject. At last he came 
to a violent end, and Kennedy received a royal 
grant of the Barony of Blairquhan— in possession of 
which his descendants continued till the reign of 
Charles II. 

" Reginald Macwhurter, the last of the old race 
of the Macwhurters of Blairquhan, had two twin 
daughters, one of whom was married to Sir Ulrick 
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Macwhurter, who had long been in the service of 
the French king, and had been knighted by that 
prince for some valorous action. The other was 
joined in wedlock to a son of John, second Lord 
Kennedy,' by his second wife, Elizabeth Gordon, 
daughter of the Earl of Huntly. Upon the death ot 
old Macwhurter, these two gentlemen claimed the 
Barony of Blairquhan, each for himself, on account, 
as both said, of his lady being first born. As this 
circumstance could not by any means be determined, 
a bloody feud would in all probability have ensued, 
had not the relations on each side prevailed upon 
them to submit their claim to the King (James III.)> 
who, although very young, had the character of being 
a wise and a just Prince. After much hesitation, and 
many a stipulation, they both agreed to do so, and 
for that purpose proceeded to Edinburgh; but how 
to decide impartially a question where both parties 
seemed to have an equal right, his Majesty was for 
some time at a loss to know. At last he came to the 
resolution that one of them should walk, and the other 
ride, from Edinburgh to Blairquhan, and he who 
should first kindle a fire in that castle should keep 
possession, not only of it, but likewise of all the land 
appertaining to it ; and, to make the chance equal, 
they were to draw each a straw out of a stack, and he 
who should pull the longest was to ride. This fell 
to young Kennedy, who was consequently considered 
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by many as having already gained the estate ; but 
Others, who knew Sir Ulrick's great strength and 
unbending disposition, were of a contrary opinion. 
There being no public road at that time from Edin- 
burgh direct to Blairquhan, each took the route 
which fancy pointed out as being the straightest. 
Sir Ulrick was attended by many of the relations of 
young Kennedy on horseback, who were deputed by 
the King to see him perform his journey in the man- 
ner required. Young Kennedy was not accompanied, 
by any person, as none would undertake to ride so 
fast as he was likely to do ; but he was preceded by 
the monarch and a few nobles, who wished to be at 
Blairquhan before either of the disputants for the 
estate should arrive, in order that they might act as 
stewards of the race. But just as the King was going 
to cross the water of Girvan, near Straitown, from 
an eminence (from that circumstance called the 
King's Hill to this day) he observed a great smoke 
suddenly rise out of the highest chimney of the Castle 
of Blairquhan ; and being certain that it could not 
be Kennedy that had raised it, as. he was at that 
moment still a few yards in rear of the royal com- 
pany, he exclaimed, *My kingdom to a bodle, that 
yon reek is raised either by the deil or his ain bairn 
Ulrick Macwhurter ! ' Upon reaching the Castle, 
they found, to their utter astonishment, that the 
knight had actually arrived, and that the smoke 
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which the King had observed arose from a fire of dry 
heather which he had made, as required, to secure 
his right to the Barony ; and that he had outrun all 
the horsemen who left Edinburgh with the intention 
of accompanying him to Blairquhan." 

A friend of mine, for whom I have a great respect 
as a sportsman and a gentleman, who is well 
known in the south of Scotland for the success and 
assiduity with which he hujits the wily otter, is the 
only man I have met, with whom the feat described 
might be possible. In him I think Sir Ulrick would 
have found a very good match. Often in the Lothian 
Hunt, from his endurance and knowledge of the 
country, he would outstrip the horsemen. 



MACWHURTER'S gone— the brave old laird 
Has to his fathers past j 
How few had deemed his sickness then 
Had strength to prove his last 

II. 

But dead he is, and fair Blairquhan 

Another laird must see : 
Disputes awake, and till they sleep 

No other laird can be. 
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III. 

No son is left, but daughters two, 
Fair sisters, who were twins ; 

Both married were, and each dame's lord 
To urge his right begins. 

IV. 

Sir Ulrick was a bold rough knight, — 
He bore Macwhurter's name ; 

His wife, he said, was eldest bom. 
And so put forth his claim. 



And Kennedy, the young and brave — 

The other sister's lord — 
That she was heir and eldest born ; 

His voice lay in his sword. 

VI. 

Now to our king, the young King James, 

Third James of Stuarts' line, 
To bring to him the rival claims 

Their friends do all combine. 
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VII. 

So to Dunedin's royal tower 

Repairs each hostile clan ; 
King James thought long — ^at last his wit 

Hit on this novel plan. 

VIII. 

" Since from your wives your right you claim, 

And since there's none can tell 
Which of the twins first saw the light, 

This plan, methinks, suits well. 

IX. 

" We'll have a race — a trial of strength — 

To chance the case we put ; 
Draw lots, and he who wins shall ride. 

The loser runs on foot. 

X. 

" And he who first can reach Blairquhan, 

And kindle there a fire, — 
That man I swear by Scotland's crown 

The lairdship shall acquire." 
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XI. 

Then drew they lots, and Kennedy 
Had luck to gain the steed : 

Sir Ulrick sware, but scorned despair, 
And vowed he'd show his speed. 

XII. 

Before they start the king sets out, 

In justice to decide ; 
That at the tower his kingly power 

The winner may abide. 

XIII. 

The hour draws near ; at spot arranged 
The horse and foot ma^ meet : 

Oh, well I see that Kennedy 
Has chosen one full fleet ! 

XIV. 

Sir Ulrick all his mighty strength 
To utmost pitch had braced ; 

Great though the odds, yet on his brow 
No sign of doubt is traced. 
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.XV. 

For well the country-side he knew 

Between him and Blairquhan ; 
Full many a moss and steep hill pass, 

Where horse had never ran. 

XVI. 

The signal's given ! off they bound ! 

Each takes the road he will ; 
And soon their forms are lost to sight 

By wood-clad brae and hill. 

XVII. 

I follow not the racers' course, — 

'T would take a livelier pen 
To write the strife, and paint the toil. 

Of these two gallant men. 

XVIII. 

But turn we now to young King James, 

Whose train was drawing nigh 
To Straiton, where, through noontide air, 

Blairquhan's old towers gleamed high. 
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XIX. 

Just as through Girvan's ford he passed, 
From highest tower a smoke, 

Thick curling, shot into the air, 
On which the king thus spoke : 

XX. 

" My kingdom to a bodle base, 

I swear by my good steel, 
Macwhurter*s self has raised yon reek, 

Or else his sire, the deil ! " 

XXI. 

For close behind, and spurring hard. 

Came Kennedy in view ; 
He, deeming it some trick, urged on, 

And past the king he flew. 

XXII. 

Up at the castle's grim hall door 
He stands before the crowd. 

And wild and furious, there he sees 
Macwhurter laughing loud. 
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XXIII. 

The hardy knight, by body's might 

And energetic soul, 
Had stood when all thought sure his fall. 

Had gained his wished-for goal. 

XXIV. 

King James, right sore astonished now. 

Took Ulrick by the hand, 
And praised his might, proclaims his right 

To all Blairquhan's fair land. 

XXV. 

Sir Ulrick boasted not, for pride 

Was not among his sins ; 
He^ thanked the king, and boldly said, 

** Who strongly wills aye wins." 

XXVI. 

Then said the king, ^* May all that strength 

Of will to-day you've shown 
For good henceforth exert its power, 

That wide your name be known ! 
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XXVII. 

" Come, gentles, in ! let well-won rest 
Refresh each wayworn man ; 

Then at the feast let each detail 
His race for £sLir Blairquhan." 



1 
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THE MURDER OF MACLELLAN. 



NOW news has gone to good King James, 
In En'brugh where he lay, 
That Bombie's tutor prisoner was 
By Douglas ta'en away ! 

II. 
For brave Maclellan's loyal soul 

Refused the Earl to serve. 
And from his lawful king he swore 

His path should never swerve. 

III. 
With anger glowed King James's brow — 

'* Is't thus I am defied ? 
Is Scotland's crown a woman's courche ? 

ru curb the Douglas' pride." 
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IV. 

Then straight a letter he has penned, 
And sealed it with his seal : 

" The Douglas shall release my friend, 
Or else my wrath he'll feel. 



Sir Patrick Gray, mount, speed away ! 

Maclellan's kin to thee ; 
Be thine the task to seek the Earl, 

And set Maclellan free.'* 

VI. 

Now to the wilds of Galloway 

Sir Patrick spurs amain : 
He knew the Douglas, and he fears 

His kinsman may be slain. 

VII. 

No time he lost, for kindred ties 
Bound Bombie to him near. 

And soon he sees the Dee's fair stream, 
Thrieve's towers ere long appear. 
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VIII. 

" Lord Douglas ! *' cried Sir Patrick Gray, 

** A message from the king, 
Penned by his hand, sealed with his seal, 

To thee this day I bring." 

IX. 

The crafty Earl the missive took. 
Its purport crossed his mind : 

"Sir Knight," he cried, "by fair St Bride ! 
rU not read until weVe dined." 



Then secretly he gave command 

To slay the pris'ner brave ; 
And whilst they sat, the headsman grim 

Maclellan's death-stroke gave. 

XI. 

Short time for shrift the victim had. 
Scarce time to breathe a prayer ; 

But conscious worth possessed his breast- 
For death he had no care, 
c 
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XII. 

The feast was o'er, and noble Gray 

With eagerness exclaimed— 
" Oh read, I pray, the king's despatch ! 

Delay is to be blamed." 

XIII. 

With seeming awe and feigned respect 

The Earl broke up the seal : 
He read, and o'er his face the knight 

Saw scornful triumph steal. 

XIV. 

" The king demands that I should set 

Maclellan's person free ; 
For honour of this royal note, 

I thank the king and thee. 

XV. 

" Now come, the king's royal words I kiss, 

Maclellan's body's thine ; 
But ah, Sir Knight, too late thou'rt here — 

Maclellan's head is mine ! " 
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XVI. 

Then to a dark courtyard they pass, 

Where sunbeams never play ; 
There, near a bloody block outstretched, 

The headless body lay. 

XVII. 

Deep grief Sir Patrick felt, and rage ; 

Dissembling them, he said — . 
** Alas ! my lord, keep you his corpse, 

Since thus full low 'tis laid." 

XVIII. 

Then calling for his horse, he went 

Down to the river-side. 
And when without the castle walls, 

His angry soul untied. 

XIX. 

" False Earl," he cried, " thou'lt rue the hour 
Thou wrought'st this cursed crime, 

For if I live, by heaven I swear 
I'll speed the avenging time ! " 
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XX. 

*' To horse, and seize him ! " was the cry — 

It sounded not in vain ; 
Right soon from out the Earl's stronghold 

Rushed forth a mounted train. 

XXI. 

But good Sir Patrick has the start, 

And matchless was his steed : 
There's not a horse in Galloway 

Can match his own in speed. 

XXII. 

Thrice turns he back, and thrice he cries 

With voice full loud and high — 
" Revenge 1 false Earl, thou knighthood's shame ! 

Revenge, revenge is nigh ! " 

XXIII. 

Still on he hies, his foes press hard, 

Till near Dunedin's tower ; 
Now once beneath its shade, no more 

He heeds their hostile power. 
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XXIV. 

Well thus it was, for had he not 

Possessed a steed so rare, 
The Earl had brought him back full soon, 

His kinsman's fate to share. 

XXV. 



Within a year from that dark day 
The Earl himself lay low ; 

Maclellan's ghost it hovered near. 
And nerved the kingly blow. 
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LORD CRICHTON; OR, THE WIDOWS 
CURSE. 

The following story is to be found in the description 
of Mary's Linn and Bower, contained in the first 
volume of an edition of Allan Ramsay's *Ge'htle 
Shepherd/ published in Edinburgh, 1808. A version, 
in blank verse, of the same tradition, is given in the 
Appendix, vol. ii. 

Many years ago I heard the tale recited by a 
Peeblesshire cottar (one William Welsh, who has 
published a volume containing some pieces of merit), 
and being much struck with it, I then worked it out 
as follows. The pith and pathos which made an im^ 
pression on me will, I fear, be found wanting in this 
version. I have followed the details of the catas- 
trophe as given by the cottar, and which differ from 
the printed tale. 

Newhall is situated on the south of the Pentland 
Hills, about twelve miles from Edinburgh, on the 
highroad to Linton. Its remarkable feature is the 
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deep, romantic, woody glen through which the North 
Esk flows ; and much interest attaches to it from its 
possession of the veritable "Habbie's How," and 
various spots that can easily be identified with those 
described in the * Gentle Shepherd,' a work the most 
perfect of its kind in all literature. 

"Come forrit, honest Allan. 

A chiel sae clever ; 
The teeth o* Time may gnaw Tantallan, 
But thou^s for ever." 

The North Esk is a favoured stream, being also 
beautified, enriched, and rendered famous by Roslin, 
Hawthornden, and Dalkeith. Alas that it should be 
polluted by Pennicuik ! Means are being taken to 
prevent the defilement of the water, owing to the 
paper-works there ; and it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of science and many other sakes, that these means 
may be successful. 



I. 

THE sun rose bright on NewhalFs tower. 
The mom was fresh and fair ; 
But ere he set that sun beheld 
A dark deed acted there. 
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IL 

To hunt the deer on Pentland Hills 
Newhairs proud lord was bound, 

And huntsmen with keen hound and horse 
Were gathered all around. 

III. 

From out the throng came one who cried, 

" Lord Crichton, list to me ! 
Yestreen I saw the widow's son 

Steal fruit from yon pear-tree." 

IV. 

The widow's husband, years ago. 

On Flodden's fatal field, 
Had nobly saved Lord Crichton's sire, 

And died his life to shield. 

V. 

The sire the widow's friend had been. 

And soothed her heavy care ; 
He, dying, bade the present lord 

Ne'er scrimp the widow's share. 
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vi. 



A fiery lord the Crichton was, 
And angry grew his brow : 

"Go seize/' he cried, "the thieving brat- 
Bring him before me now." 

VII. 

Dragged forth by rough unfeeling hands, 

The trembling boy appears, 
And for his petty, simple crime. 

This bloody sentence hears : — 

VIII. 

" On that same tree whose fruit he stole 

Hang up the varlet high ! 
My will is law — why stand ye there ? 

Heed not his mother's cry." 

IX. 

For swift the mother there had rushed. 

Her darhng's fate to know j 
And nov/, alas ! what tongue could tell 

Her agony and woe ? 
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" Oh mercy ! mercy 1 Newhall's lord, 

Some pity show to me : 
I pray thy father's kindly heart 

May beat once more in thee ! 

XI. 

" Hast thou forgot how much thou ow*st 

This poor boy's father brave ? 
Thy father's life my husband dear 

Gave up his own to save." 

XII. 

" Peace ! woman, peace ! thy speech is vain," 

Lord Crichton sternly cried ; 
" My sentence holds — I swear by Him, 

On rood who for us died. 

XIII. 

" And yet " — and here a grisly smile 
Came o'er his cruel face ; 
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XIV. 



" Thy son shall hang — ^but just so high 
That thou his weight mayst bear ; 

And if he lives when sets yon sun, 
His life henceforth I spare." 

XV. 

The mother speechless stands awhile, 
O'erwhelmed with grief and fear ; 

Then strives again, alas ! in vain, 
To save her son so dear. 

XVI. 

Then lifting high her anguished head, 

She uttered forth a ban ; 
With pale, pale face and glistening eye, 

Her curse she thus began : — 

XVII. 

" With thee, proud lord, may Heaven deal 

As thou hast dealt with me ; 
From henceforth mayst thou and thy race 

Prosperity ne'er see. 
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XVIII. 

" May memory of this cruel day 
E'er haunt thee ! " loud she cried. 

Lord Crichton laughed a scornful laugh, 
And to the Pentlands hied : 

XIX. 

Whilst ruffians hang the hapless youth 

Upon the fatal tree, 
And madly rushed the mother wild, 

Her son's support to be. 

XX. 

There were they left, that piteous pair, 

The mother and the son : 
" God grant," she cried, " my strength be great ! 

But His just will be done," 

XXI. 

With love-inspired strength she strove 

Her darling to sustain : 
But Heaven saw fit, ere set the sun, 

To finish all their pain. 
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XXII. 

For whilst the noontide ray still beamed, 
And cheered Esk's crystal stream, 

The fainting mother's strength gave way; 
She perished with a scream ! 

XXIII. 

And o'er her corpse her fair young son 

Swung lifeless to and fro. 
But Heaven was just ; the curse fell swift 

On worker of this woe. 

XXIV. 

For never more was seen a smile 

On Crichton's gloomy face, 
And never more did Newhall see 

A lord of Crichton's race. 
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THE SPECTRAL WEDDING-GUEST. 

The following striking story is found in the Scoti- 
chronicon of John Fordoun, and is also told by Hector 
Boece, in what Professor Aytoun calls his " very de- 
lightful, though somewhat apocryphal, * Chronicles of 
Scotland.' " It is not alluded to by Buchanan, Major, 
nor by Lesley, though the latter related a wonder- 
ful thing that happened when the pious Alexander 
brought together the relics of his sainted ancestress 
Margaret, and her husband Malcolm. I will quote 
old Boece, and the more picturesque paraphrase of 
Wm. Stewart. 

"In secundis postea Alexandri nuptiis, cum con- 
sueto nuptiarum more sponsus sponsam suam in 
chorea, subsequente magna foeminarum virorumque 
nobilium caterva duceret, extremos clausisse effigies 
hominis mortui, came nudatis ejus ossibus, visa est. 
Quam quum rex caeterique inspexissent, attoniti 
paulum subsistentes, ac mox consternati tam malo 
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omine, ludis deinceps abstinuere." — Scotorum His- 
toriae, Liber xiii. 

^The Buik of the Cronicles of Scotland, or a 
metrical version of the history o^ Hector Boece ; 
by William Stewart : edited by William B. Tumbull, 
Esq. of Lincoln's Inn,Barrister-at-law,* — is the title of 
the first of that valuable series of works published by 
authority of her Majesty's Treasury, under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. Sir John Romilly 
was the then Master, 1858. The MS. of " The Buik " 
belongs to the University of Cambridge, and it is sup- 
posed that it was written by command of Margaret 
Tudor, sister of King Henry VI II., and widow of King 
James IV. of Scotland, for the instruction of the 
youthful sovereign her son, James V. ; and the trans- 
lator informs us that his labour commenced on the 
eighteenth day of April 1531, and ended on the 
twentyrninth day of September 1535. 

John Bellenden, Archdeacon of Moray, also received 
a royal command to translate Boece, whose history 
was first published in Paris in 1526. Bellenden*s 
translation in prose, now very rare, was printed about 
1540, and reprinted in 1821. Stewart's metrical ver- 
sion was not set in type till, under the careful edit- 
ing of Tumbull, it saw the light in 1858. The editor, 
in his preface, mentions that in Stewart there are 
some observations and circumstances not in the work 
of Boece or his clerical translator'; and says that 
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Stewart does, in some portions of his version, as it 
were out-Hector Hector, — alluding to those who 
"vilify and ridicule the narrative of honest Hector, 
making no allowance for the period in which he 
wrote, and the scanty materials and loose traditions 
on which he constructed it." From the many marvels 
that Boece mentions, Turnbull says with truth that 
" credulity may be ascribed to him ; '* and he quotes 
Dr Johnson's righteous observation, as he calls it, 
that " his credulity may be excused in an age when 
all men were credulous/' Stewart's style is quaint, 
pithy, and humorous, with many sound sentiments 
and sage proverbial expressions, as this work shows, 
and also some small pieces of poetry in the Bannatyne 
Collection, subscribed " Quod Stewart." 

His account of the marriage festivity is as fol- 
lows : — 

** At that manage, tak tent and I sail tell 
So greit ane wounder in ane nycht befell, 
Efter supper, with raony torchis licht, 
Quhair present war rycht raony gudlie wicht, 
This king and queen in courtlie carraling 
Rycht mony lade led wes in that ring, 
So plesand makand of sic play and sport ; 
Or evir tha wist ane laithlie lene tramort. 
Into the figure that tyme of ane man, 
But flesche or blude, haiffand nocht ellis than, 
Hot like ane bogill all of ratland banis. 
Into that ring come hindmest for the nanis. 
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Richt greit effeir thairof tuke aid and zing ; 
And as tha stude to farlie on that thing, 
So laithlie wes thair in the candill lycht, 
Richt suddantlie it vaneist out of sicht 
Quhat that it wes or quhairfoir it came thair, 
Judge ze zourself, for I can sa na mair. 

I haif hard tell in mony jest and ryme. 
All erthlie blythnes lestis hot ane tyme ; 
Rycht oft it is sene that efter ouir greit jo, 
Unwittandlie thair followis als greit wo." 

The marriage of Alexander III. of Scotland with 
his second wife Joleta, a daughter of the Count de 
Dreux, in France, took place at Jedburgh in the 
year 1285, as Stewart says — 

" With greit triumph and sic honour and gloir, 
Semdill wes sene in Scotland sic befoir." 

The "deadly blight"thatfell on Scotland was caused 
by the death, within a short time after the marriage, 
of Alexander, whose horse, as he was riding between 
Inverkeithing and Kinghorn, made a false step, 
stumbled over a cliff, and falling with its rider, killed 
him on the spot. About the merits of this good and 
able king, and the disasters to his kingdom that arose 
from his early death, to touch upon them even slightly 
would lengthen too much this already lengthy intro- 
ductory note. It will be seen I have taken a little 
poetical licence in the story. 
D 
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IN Jedlturgh towers a nuptial train 
High feast and revel keep ; 
The minstrels wake their happiest strain, 
Knights strive their lady's smile to gain, 
Joy lulls dull care asleep. 

That day, before the altar high, 

Fair Scotia's king was wed ; 
The priest had bound the holy tie. 
And loud the people's voice did cry 

For blessings on his head. 

A band of maskers thronged the hall — 

They danced with skill and grace j 
A stranger there surpassed them all : 
The dance being o'er, the king doth call— 
" Fair sir, we'd see thy face." 

The stranger slowly raised his hand. 

And slow his face he bared ; 
Transfixed with awe the gay crowd stand- 
Two eyes, each like a burning brand. 

From death's-head fiercely glared. 
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Within a month from that dread night 

The bridegroom's soul had fled ; 
While men yet marvelled at the sight, 
0*er Scotland came a deadly blight — 
Her much-loved king lay dead. 
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THE DEATH OF RUFUS. 

The following quaint passage is from ' The Cronicle 
of England/ by John Capgrave, born 1393, died 
1464 ; a priest, a voluminous writer of Commentaries 
on Holy Scripture and historical works, mostly writ- 
ten in Latin. The " Cronicle " forms one of the few ex- 
ceptions written in his own tongue ; two MSS. exist, 
and are both at Cambridge. The work was edited 
by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston, B.A., and printed for 
the first time in 1858, and forms one of that valuab.le 
series of works published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. The " Cronicle," as is usual with 
similar works written at that period, begins with the 
creation, and gradually narrowing in its scope, at 
last confines itself to the country from which^it has 
its title. The history is brought down to the year 
141 7. Thus does Capgrave allude to the last hunt- 
ing expedition of William II.: — 
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in the nyte before he lay in a Personage, and there 
thei assayed ther arowes. 

" The Kyng had on in his hand, and the Person 
stood before him with a new schave crowne. The 
Kyng took a arow and threw it at the prestis crowne, 
and hurt him, and seid, * This is a fayre site.' On 
Water Tyrel stood beside, and asked that arow for 
his fe : and the nexte day, as he wold a smet a hert, 
he smet the Kyng to the hert." 

The paragraph immediately preceding the above 
gives William credit for very magnificent ideas : — 

" This William mad Westminster Halle : and 
when he sei it first, he seide it was not half mech 
enow.** 



TO hunt came Rufus on a day, 
With many a gallant knight ; 
And at a parsonage they stay, 
That fresh may start theu: brave array 
When comes the morning light. 

II. 
In mirth and jest the night goes by ; 
They view their hunting gear. 
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And to their hounds and horse give eye, 
And each the metal true doth try 
Of arrow, knife, and spear. 

III. 

The king took up an arrow keen, 

The fiend moved his heart ; 
For then a priest new-shaven clean 
Drew near, and when his head was seen 
The king hurled forth the dart. 

IV. 

Sore wounded was the holy man. 

And bitter was his plight ; 
For leech the tender-hearted ran ; 
To laugh and jest the king began. 

And cried, '' A merrie sight ! " 



Sir Walter Tyrrel stood beside. 

Though grieved the sight to see. 
And wroth to see the Church defied. 
Stepped out, and to the king he cried, 
" That arrow give to me." 
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VI. 

Next day full many a buck was slain, — 

It was a goodly show : 
Praise for his skill the king did gain, 
For few amongst his noble train 

E*er bent a surer bow. 

VII. 

Yet one that day killed nobler game 

Than ever fled from hound ; 
For Tyrrel, once so sure of aim, 
Shot forth a dart, which erring came. 
Brought Rufus to the ground. 

VIII. 

'Twas thus : between him and the king 

A noble stag there leapt ; 
He fixes arrow on the string, 
And ere was hushed the clanging ring, 

A royal heart was cleft. 
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DROCHILL CASTLE, PEEBLESSHIRE. 



REMOTE amid the Pentland Hills, 
And fed by many mountain rills, 
The Lyne its infant force out-wells 
'Tween rocky scaurs and heath-clad dells. 

II. 

Not many miles from where its spring 
Out-gusheth from a grassy ring, 
A thriving village fair extends. 
Close by the river's pleasant bends. 

III. 

And six miles from this village sweet. 

The Lyne another stream doth meet. 

From whence they flow, through haugh and mead. 

Until they reach the silver Tweed. 
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IV. 

Near by the spot where joins their spray 
Old Drochill frowns high up the brae, 
And stands a monument to show 
Th' uncertain state of man below. 

V. 

Three centuries past, a mighty lord, 
By many loved, by more abhorred. 
Began these mighty towers to raise, 
A refuge for his aged days. 

VI. 

Great Morton, regent of this realm, 
Once guider of the Scottish helm, 
Here hoped to end his toil and care. 
And breathe in peace the Tweeddale air. 

VII. 

But faction, ere the towers were built. 
And enemies his life-blood spilt : 
By means of death he first did frame. 
Earl Morton died a death of shame. 
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VIII. 

Unfinished Drochiirs towers were then, 
And since, untouched by mortal men ; 
But left to Time's relentless hands, 
A ruined keep old Drochill stands. 

IX. 

Yet proud and grand these grim old walls. 
Despite their roofless, dreary halls ; 
Far seen in Lyne's wild glen they gloom, 
Of human pride a mighty tomb. 



In Billings' * Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland ' there is a plate of this grand old pile, 
and the descriptive notice begins thus : " There are 
few more remote and secluded glens in the Border 
highlands than that in which these vast ruins of an 
unfinished fortalice stand." As a dweller in the dis- 
trict, I will supplement that sentence by affirming that 
the glen's seclusion is equalled by its sweet pastoral 
beauty, and that, on ascending the steep but not 
rugged hills that closely hem the Lyne, ever-chang- 
ing views of a most delightful nature are obtained. 
Pennecuik, in his description of Tweeddale, has the 
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following account of Drochill and its founder : " The 
nether Drochill hath been designed more for a palace 
than castle of defence, and is of a mighty bulk ; • 
founded and more than half built, but never finished, 
by the then great and powerful regent, James Doug- 
lass, Earl of Morton. Upon the front of the south 
entry of this castle was J. E. O. M., James Earl of 
Morton, in raised letters, with the Fetterlock as 
Warden of the Borders. This mighty Earl, for the 
pleasure of the place and the salubrity of the air, 
desigpied here a noble recess and retirement from 
worldly business, but was prevented by his unfortu- 
nate and inexorable death three years after, anno 
1581 ; being accused, condemned, and execute by the 
Maiden at the Cross of Edinburgh, as art and part 
of the murder of our King Henry Earl of Darnly, 
father to King James the Sixth. This fatal instru- 
ment — at least the pattern thereof— the cruel Regent 
had brought from abroad to behead the Laird of 
Pennecuick of that Ilk, who notwithstanding died in 
his bed, while the unfortunate Earl was the first him- 
self that handselled that merciless Maiden which 
proved so soon after his own executioner." In the 
collection of Scottish Proverbs explained and made 
intelligible to the English reader, by James Kelly, 
M.A., published in 1721, is the following : "He that 
invented the Maiden first handseled it — viz., James 
Earl of Morton, who had been for some years 
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Governor of Scotland, but was afterwards cruelly 
and unjustly run down by a party, as many have been 
since." The merciless Maiden is preserved in the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
For tradition's sake, I am sorry that, though the 
introduction of the instrument of death by Morton 
is unquestioned, there has been doubt thrown on 
the statement that he was its first victim. 
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ON READING THE LIFE OF "THE GREAT 
MARQUIS." 1612-1650. 

A GREAT man's life I just have read— 
A brave heroic Scot ; 
Unhappy times were round him spread, 
Joy, Peace, and all their bliss had fled. 
Uneasy was his lot. 

I speak of one whose virtues claim 

Respect from friends and foes ; 
Time ne'er can blot nor dim the fame 
Of him, the lion-hearted Graeme, 

First Marquis of Montrose. 

Blood seldom filled a nobler heart, 
Nor coursed through nobler frame 
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Than his, 'gainst whom misfortune's dart 
At last fell strong with deadly smart — 
The great and mighty Graeme. 

The bard that would his praises sing 

Must be of heaven's own choir ; 
The bard to such a task must bring 
Brave lines, like bright claymores, that ring, 
And fierce with geniu^' fire. 
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WALLACE. 1270-1305. 



SIX hundred years have more than passed 
Since over Scotland blew a blast, 
'Neath which our land was so much tost 
That Scots and Scotland near were lost. 

II. 

True Thomas, by prophetic skill, 
With grief foretold this woe and ill ; 
But yet his mind, far-seeing, strong, 
Saw nought of good rise from the wrong. 

III. 
For not a word spake he of one 
Whom Scotia deems her noblest son ; 
Whose valour saved her, and whose name 
Shines ever bright on scroll of fame. 
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IV. 



The prophet's eye, in future spying, 

Saw Alexander lifeless lying ; 

And traced what troubles dire would spring, 

Ere Scotland owned another king. 



V. 



The English monarch, high and proud. 
Saw silver lining to the cloud ; 
And by politic means, and vile. 
He strove to gain our Scottish isle. 



VI. 



High were his talents, strong his mind. 
Yet bigot here, to justice blind — 
His crafty skill and mighty hand 
Had almost won him Fergus' land. 



VII. 



His had it been, for to his sway 
Few nobles but did homage pay; 
His had it been, had not one heart 
Indignant writhed 'neath tyrant's smart. 
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VIII. 

That heart inspired from Heaven above — 
Inspired with strongest patriot love — 
That heart the Wallace breast did bear, 
Its lion force despised all care. 

IX. 

He nobly stemmed the hostile tide, 

And Edward's might oft thrust aside ; 

Above all heroes, patriots great. 

Stands Wallace, throned in deathless state ! 

X. 

The hero's life was bright, yet brief — 
Its end fills all my heart with grief; 
For, mart)n:ed in a righteous cause. 
That life was ta'en by tyrant's laws. 

XL 

Our Wallace was to England's lord 
Betrayed by false Menteith, abhorred, — 
A seeming friend, yet traitor vile — 
A Scot, though filled with deadly guile. 
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XII. 

To London brought, and falsely tried, 
A felon's death great Wallace died : 
Brave from the time he first drew breath. 
And great and noble to his death. 

XIII. 

When fortune smiled, his equal mind 
Was ne'er with selfish views entwined ; 
When ruin lowered, resigned and brave, 
From Heaven alone relief he'd crave. 

XIV. 

For Scotsmen's good, for Scotia's weal, 
Alone bright burned our hero's zeal. 
Saint Andrew ! how can my weak verse 
His glorious zeal and deeds rehearse ! 

XV. 

Had Wallace ne'er with godlike ire 
Rebuked the Bruce, and roused that fire 
Which after blazed 'gainst Scotia's foes — 
Oh, Scotia, what had been thy woes ! 
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XVI. 



King Robert and the Wallace wight, 
Time ne'er can dim your glory's light ; 
Your very. names in Scottish heart 
Create a sympathetic start. 
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INNISHAIL. 



THE brave in fight, the true in love, 
Are calmly sleeping now ; 
Oh, many of them buried lie 
In an island of Loch Awe. 

II. 
Where huge mountains lower around them. 

And Cruachan's proud form 
Looks a glorious guardian o'er them, 

In sunshine and in storm ; 

III. 

Where the loch has waters calmest. 

This island fair is placed ; 
And its sward, so smooth and verdant, 

By many a tomb is graced. 
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VI. 

The chapel's ruined mossy wall 
'Mid hillocks green appears ; 

And here and there are stones worn bare 
By Time, perchance by tears. 



This isle of bones and crumbling dust 
Brought sadness o'er my brow ; 

And oft these lonely tombs I see, 
In dreams of far Loch Awe. 
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A BATTLE SCENE. 



HARK, the brazen trumpets roar ! 
Out the countless warriors pour. 
Peace hath fled, and War doth reign, 
Woe and Terror in her train. 
Heaven grant that short the hour 
For ghastly war's joy-scathing power ! 



Briefly then farewells are spoken, 
Tender ties for ever broken ; 
Duty calls, and all aspire 
Fame and honour to acquire. 
Some brush starting tears away, 
Some to patron saints do pray ; 
Others, callous, bless the day 
Brought them tidings of a fray. 
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III. 

The armies meet, and face to face 

Are ranged the hostile deadly race : 

The signal's given, on they hie. 

Like thunder-cloud in stormy sky ; 

As lightning cleaves that cloud asunder. 

So gleam their swords, their shout like thunder. 

IV. 

A brief, bright hour of blood and daring, 
Whilst honour all alike are sharing ; 
Then numbers or overwhelming might 
To one side renders up the fight. 
The vanquished fly, or fell despair 
Prompts them their utmost fate to dare ; 
And rushing madly 'mongst the foe. 
From victors seek their mortal blow. 



The heat of battle's gone, 'tis past. 
But oh ! what moaning fills the blast. 
From wounded warriors stricken sore. 
Who helpless lie to rise no more ! 
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Disabled, friendless, weak they lie. 
And pray pain-ending death be nigh — 
Yet anguish more the warriors feel 
From hand of fate than blows of steel. 
The loss of honour, glory, fame, 
Preys on them like a wasting flame ; 
Their fancy paints the bitter woes 
With which their kindred dear must close. 
Oh sad ! most sad ! their spirits dream 
Of homes where comfort reigned supreme, 
With now of joy no passing gleam. 



VI. 

The armies from the field are sped. 
And robber cowards prowl instead ; 
From dead, or wounded whom they slay, 
Their arms, their all, they steal away. 
Foul wretches, who like ravens stay. 
Till safely they may take their prey ; 
Such crowd the plain, and eager toil 
To load their filthy hands with spoil. 
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VII. 

One summer moon lit such a scene, 

With rays serene and clear : 
Unmeet that beauteous light, I ween, 

To beam on place so drear. 
A maiden roamed the sad field o'er, 
The ghastly heaps of dead t* explore ; 
No aid she sought firom moon so brfght, 
Her eyes beamed strong with love's own light. 
Her lover on that fatal mom 
In weeds of war did proud adorn : 
His home he left a stately swain, 
But living ne'er returned again \ 
And she, his love, distraught with pain, 
In woeful search roamed through the slain. 



VIII. 

On spot where fell the foremost ranks, 
Beside a mountain streamlef s banks. 
Whose once clear current, clear no more, 
Ran ruddy, tinged with human gore, 
She saw a figure gliding there ; 
And, following a torch's glare. 
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She saw its bearer sudden stay 
Beside a man who moaning lay — 
Clad bravely, and whose helmet proud 
Showed rank above the common crowd. 
By instinct led, the maiden flew, 
And by his crest her lover knew : 
With bursting heart and piercing cry, 
The spoiler vile she bounded by. 
And knelt between him and his prey. 
Clasping the warrior as he lay. 



IX. 

He felt her grasp, he knew her voice, — 
Hope fondly bade his heart rejoice ; 
She seemed unto his weary eyes 
An angel from yon starlit skies : 
Restored his vigour seems again. 
And life beats strong in every vein. 



The wretch through fear who had recoiled. 
And deemed his end by spirit foiled. 
Regaining heart, advanced once more 
To hear the lovely maid implore 
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His aid, his help, to save the life 
Of him she hoped would call her " wife." 
The ruffian rude, with oath and blow. 
Cries, " Hence, fond fool ! by heaven, go ! 
Or else " — and here the monster base. 
Wild-striking, wounded her fair face. 



XI. 

On which her hero's strength and soul 
Rushed back once more entire and whole : 
He grasped his blade was lying nigh. 
He rose, love braced his courage high, 
Heaven nerved his arm, he bravely strove. 
And to the Chin the coward clove. 
But woe, alas ! the mighty strain 
Made all his wounds break forth again, 
And with his blood his spirit fled, — 
He fell, close by his dear love, dead. 
She, luckless maid, had instant swooned. 
When on her fell the accursed wound ; 
Reviving, greater woe to find, 1 

Such hideous woe unhinged her mind, \ 
And left her reason henceforth blind. J 
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XII. 

How many glens and peaceful vales 
Can witness bear to such sad tales ! 
How many tales more sad than mine, 
In mournful truth most sadly shine ! 
Oh that this earth, so bright and fair. 
Should weep for groans that rend its air ! 
Yet better far a noble fight, 
Than wretched, petty, quibbling spite ; 
Such fights as laws perverted show. 
Than sophist's quirks, a warrior's blow ! 
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To haste that time, oh, let us all 
Forswear for ever Satan's thrall ! 
Let God's own word our weak souls feed. 
And prove that though we stand or fall. 
Our image is His own indeed. 
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PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 



OH, never since the world arose, 
Lived one, whose mighty cares and woes. 
More pity claim from friends and foes, 

Than thine. Prince Charlie ! 

A noble tale true annals tell, 

Of hearts whose love no ill could quell — 

All loyal hearts loved thee full well, 

Full well, Prince Charlie ! 

Oh thou so noble in thyself, 
Mad'st e*en the base despise the wealth 
They could obtain by craft and stealth. 
Betraying Charlie. 
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Southron wiles were all in vain, 
True Scots would ne'er their honour stain, 
But strove to ease thy care and pain. 
Ill-fated Charlie ! 



O matchless virtue, bright and rare ! 
O filial love beyond compare ! 
That prompted thee such ill to dare, 

Most brave Prince Charlie ! 



The memory of thy name will last. 
Twill ever brave oblivion's blast, 
'Midst noblest names 'twill aye stand fast, 
O dear Prince Charlie ! 
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THE "FORTY-FIVE." 

IN lonely Glenfinnan, one bright summer day, 
A standard was boldly unfurled ; * 
And brave hearts resolved *neath its shadow to stay, 
Though ruin should on them be hurled. 

That flag was unfurled in a cause he thought just, 
By a Prince who was noble and true ; 

But ruin, triumphant, laid it low in the dust. 
And many a home filled with rue. 

The romance of that contest can ne'er pass away, 
The vanquished all kind hearts deplore ; 

If any their truth and devotion gainsay. 
May their cold hearts feel joy nevermore ! 



* The standard was waved in the mountain breeze by the Mar- 
quis of TuUibardine, amid the enthusiasm of a host composed 
mostly of the Cameron clan, on the 19th of August 1745. On the 
i6th of April 1746 it had waved its last, and ruin triumphant 
had shattered for ever, on bleak Culloden's moor, the hopes of 
Prince Charles Edward. 
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DRUMMOND CASTLE. 



DRUMMOND CASTLE, proudly standing 
In a fair and beauteous land, 
Where all charms of Scottish nature 
Have been thrown with lavish hand ! 

II. 
Here the wild and stern and rugged, 

Blending with the mild and sweet ; 
Here lordly hall and peasant's cottage, 

There the red deer's wild retreat 

III. 
Here haugh and strath, both rich and fertile. 

There rough steep and rocky waste j 
The landscape changes, swift as when the 

Shadows fly the sun with haste. 

F 
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IV. 

Mountains are on all sides scattered, 
Ancient landmarks, noble, dear ; 

Mountains rugged, whose grand names are 
Pleasant to a Scottish ear. 

V. 

Oh the scenes and noble actions 
These old hills have calmly viewed ! 

When civil strife and bitter warfare 
Their green slopes with blood imbrued ! 

VI. 

Drummond Castle, proudly standing ! 

Memories grand attach to thee ; 
Gallant, brave, and noble owners 

Thou hast seen, and still dost see. 

VII. 

Centuries four have wellnigh vanished 
Since thou mad'st that bare rock proud ; 

For twice that time the Drummonds' fame has 
Ne'er been sullied with a cloud. 
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VIII. 

Drummond Castle, Strathearn's glory ! 

Ever loyal were thy lords ; 
For justice, and for king and country, 

Never loath to draw their swords. 

IX. 

By utmost danger never daunted. 

Always noble, true, and brave ; 
Yet their fortunes truth and honour 

Could not from disaster save. 

X. 

CromwelFs brutal, sullen soldiers — 

Fellows fit to follow him, — 
Here they sung their canting hymns, and 

There they drank their eyesight dim. 

XI. 

Here, when gallant, brave Prince Charlie 
In his bold attempt had failed, 

Wandered weary, and an outlaw, 
Drummond's lord, by care assailed. 
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XII. 

This "bonnie land and bonnie castle " 
His no longer might he call ; 

To a rightful cause adhering, 
By that cause he lost his all.* 

XIII. 

But sad memories let me banish ! 

Victoria, noble Stuart's heir, 
Drummond's ancient keep hath honoured 

With her presence sweet and fair. 

XIV. 

Oh day of pride, when Britain's mistress 
Stepped within this castle old ! 

Here, perhaps, the Drummond's history 
To her gracious ear was told : 



♦ As James Drammond, third Duke of Perth (a creation of 
James II. at St Germains), was leaving his castle to join Prince 
Charles Edward at Perth, he turned round, and, as if anticipat- 
ing the consequences of the bold and noble step he had taken, 
exclaimed in a sad and mournful tone, "Oh, my bonnie Drum- 
mond Castle 1 and oh, my bonnie lands 1 " 
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XV. 

And she thought of Annabella, 
Our third Robert's consort dear ; 

Here, perchance, for beauteous Marg'ret 
Our Queen let fall a kindly tear. 

XVI. 

Dnimmond Castle, proudly standing ! 

Proud in beauty, proud in fame ! 
Long may honour, joy, and gladness, 

In thy walls firm footing claim ! 

XVII. 

Long as Torlum*s pines point skyward. 
May that banner deck thy tower ! 

Banner, with the three bars wavy. 
Ne'er may woe upon it lower ! * 



* Torlum is a fine bold hiU^ not far from the castle, covered 
with larch, spruce, and Scots firs, amongst whose branches 
the capercailzie lodge, and beneath whose shade the red deer 
wander. 

The Dnimmond arms are — or ; three bars wavy, gules. 
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THE SCOTTISH EXILE. 



FAR, far across the stormy deep, 
Full often flies my weary soul, 
To Scotland, where my kinsmen sleep 
In peace, long entered on death's roll. 

My spirit strives with utmost strain 
To bear resigned my lonely lot ; — 

A lot made up of care and pain, 
Of woe remembered, joy forgot. 
f 

III. 

Alas, sweet land ! of what avail 
Are all my watchings o'er the sea ? 

No wind will ever fill the sail 
To waft me back again to thee. 
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IV. 

Oh land of honour, worth, and fame ! 

Oh land, where first I saw the sun ! 
There's music in thy very name ; 

1*11 love thee till my race is run ! 



In sleep I tread thy heather hills, 
And wander by thy mountain streams ; 

Then utmost joy my bosom thrills, 
But grief awakes when fly my dreams. 
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THE VISIT OF THE EMPRESS OF THE 
FRENCH TO SCOTLAND, i860. 



NOW proudly glows each Scottish breast, 
Each Scottish heart beats high ; 
A foreign Empress seeks for rest 
And health 'neath Scottish sky. 



The Empress of fair France ! a land 

To Scotia once allied : 
Her visit calls up memories grand, 

Of friendship strongly tried. 

III. 
She Scottish blood from one doth claim 

Who fought by Bruce' s side ; 
Kirkpatricks through her raise their name, 

And swell their clannish pride. 
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IV. 



We read each day with throbbing heart 
How fond she views each scene 

That in the history bears a part 
Of Mary, Scotland's Queen ; 



Of Mary, whose misfortunes raise 
Full many a tear and groan, 

And for whose hapless, weary days, 
Hearts yet indignant moan. 

VI. 

Our lovely Mary " once was Queen 
Of bonnie France,'* and now 

A Queen of France hath with us been, 
Like beauty on her brow. 

VII. 

Oh may the Empress' happy lot 

Increase in joy each day ! 
And let each true and kindly Scot 

For her weal ever pray ! 
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VIII. 



And may our Scottish air renew 
The freshness of her bloom ! 

And Heaven grant that woe's dark hue 
May never cloud her doom. ! 



IX. 



And let each Briton hope that peace, 
Through Scottish memories old, 

Tween France and Britain may increase. 
And jealousy grow cold. 
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THE AYRSHIRE LASSIE. 

The following verses were suggested by a charming 
picture, bearing the above title, by Thomas Faed, 
R.A. It represents a handsome country girl seated 
on a heathery bank, barefooted, and bathing one of 
her ifeet in a small mountain stream or burn that 
flows past her. The picture was one of the gems of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1858. 



SWEET Ayrshire lass ! thou sample fair 
Of what all maidens are in Ayr, 
Fve gazed at thy sweet likeness there 
With pleasure deep ; 
And IVe prayed oft that worldly care 
For thee may sleep. 
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II. 

Oh lassie dear ! so fair and neat, 
Many a heart for thee must beat \ 
Where is thy happy, calm retreat, — 

Where dost thou dwell ? 
Perhaps 'tis near that bumie sweet — 

Ah ! who can tell ? 

III. 

That burn so small, so pure and clear, 
I seem its murmur soft to hear : 
Pure is that bum, but IVe no fear. 

Like it thou'rt pure ; 
Tis proud to touch that foot so dear, — 

Full proud I'm sure. 

IV. 

Dost often wander here, sweet lass ? 
When gloaming dews make moist the grass, 
How swift a happy hour would pass. 

If spent with thee ! 
Thy simple grace doth far surpass 

All here I see. 
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V. 

Oh may that sunny face of thine 
Be never marked by sorrow's line ! 
May joy for ever round thee shine, 

Firm, bright, and clear; 
About thee may a care divine 

Be ever near ! 
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LINES 

SUGGESTED BY BURNS'S EPISTLE TO THE QUID- 
WIFE OF WAUCHOPE HOUSE. 

Wauchope House is in Roxburghshire, near Jed- 
burgh. Its proprietor in 1787 was a Mr Walter Scott ; 
his wife was a Rutherford, a niece of Mrs Cockbum, 
authoress of the exquisite song, " I've seen the smiling 
of fortune beguiling." Mrs Scott sent Bums a pre- 
sent of a marled plaid or " maud/* such as is worn 
by shepherds, and with it a poetical epistle in "g^id 
braid Scots." Bums acknowledged her attention in 
an admirable answer, which was first printed by 
Currie in 1800. 

OH Robert Bums, bright star of Ayr ! 
I oft think of the modest prayer. 
Which thou expressed in terms so rare 

To a new friend ; 
When thou a letter douce and fair 
To her did send. 
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That wish or prayer which moved thy mind 
Was born of thoughts of brightest kind, 
That thou some usefu' plan might find, 

For Scotland's sake ; 
Or in her praise some heaven-bom wind 

Thy muse might wake. 



This letter tells us how for long 
Within thy brain the germs of song 
Wild-floated in a formless throng, 

Until thou found 
That Love around thee bands full strong 

Had firmly wound. 



Then strong indeed that wind did blow. 
And every muse a gift did throw 
Upon thee, that thy pen might show 

Thy genius* power : 
Grace, beauty, truth, and mirth did flow 

In copious shower. 

" The rough burr- thistle spreading wide," 
The emblem which, with kindly pride, 
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Throughout thy life thou ever eyed — 
That "symbol dear" 

Which tyrants' strength could never hide, 
All Scots revere. 



Oh that each Scot of modern days 
Might garlands bring to deck thy bays ! 
Might strive to emulate thy lays, 

Or thy endeavour ; 
That all he thinks or acts and says 

Be Scotland's ever ! 
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ON LOOKING AT A PICTURE OF TAM 
O' SHANTER BY COOPER. 

OH Shanter ! speed ! lash on thy mare ! 
And leave behind the blazing glare 
Of torches fixed in bloodless hands 
Of corpses fresh from Charon's strands ; 
Thy Meg must prove her mettle true, 
Or thou this night for e'er must rue. 
Brave Meg, she kens that danger's near ; 
She'll die to save her master dear. 
Oh spare the whip ! she scents full well 
The burning breath of one from hell ; 
With all her might she strains along, 
Pursued by Satan's warlock throng. 
She's near the brig — she's on it now — 
Tam bends to her grey mane his brow ; 
They're o'er the stream, Tam's safe and hale, 
But Meg, alas ! has tint her tail. 
G 
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The danger's done, the peril's past, 

With witch's curses groans the blast; 

And Tam amazed, with awful fears, 

The curses and the thunder hears : 

A wiser man he gains his home. 

And vows that ne'er again he'll roam ; 

At markets never stay sae late, 

But henceforth always think o' Kate : 

" Domestic joys I now will prize, 

In them alane true pleasure lies." 

Kate, sulky first, but melting now. 

Feels care chased ever from her brow; 

Her wrathful storm away has fled, 

The true wife's kindness reigns instead. 

And raptured with the new-formed plan, 

Cries, " Bless thee, Tam, my ain gudeman ! " 

Tam's wondrous tale by Burns unfolded. 
In genius' brightest shape is moulded : 
The tame, the small, the wild, the grand, 
Shine equal touched by his bright hand. 
Alternate mirth and wisdom sage 
With sweetest beauty fill each page ; 
While horror reigns with visage mirk 
In Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 
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This tale has meaning, object kind, \ 
Which those who seek may easy find — \ 
If not, their heart and wit is bhnd. j 

By picture which I now behold, 
Part of this wondrous tale is told : 
Chief rider in that awful race, 
Tam shows his terror-stricken face ; 
The witch's grasp Meg ever spurns. 
And yon auld kirk for ever Burns. 
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A SONG ON THE CENTENARY OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 

25M June 1859. 

SCOTS, whase sires wi' Wallace bled ! 
Scots, wha Bums hae aften read ! 
Wreathe laurels for our poet's head, 
On his jubilee ! 

Now*s the year, and now's the day. 
When we our homage free maun pay ; 
When ilka Scot his praise maun say, 
Wi' heart fu' glad an' hie. 

Wha for Bums ill words will frame ? 
Wha will join his name wi' shame ? 
Let him wi' Scots nae kindred claim, 
Let him turn and flee ! 
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AVha his gratefu' voice wad raise ? 
Wha will sing our poet's praise ? 
Wha Burns' fame wad wider blaze ? 
.Caledonian, sing wi' me ! 

By auld Scotia's banks and braes ! 
By Bums' lovely sangs and lays ! 
I conjure you sing your praise 

In lofty strains and free. 

Lay all fause detractors low ! 
Liars fall in every foe ! 
And Burns' fame for aye shall glow 
In glorious majestic. 



ANOTHER SONG ON THE SAME. 
Tune—'' Duncan Gray." 

SCOTS and Scotland a' rejoice, 
On Robert Burns' birthday, O ! 
Raise yer joyfu' praisefu' voice, 

On Robert Burns' birthday, O 1 
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One hundred years ago this day, 
Rob's mortal bark cam under way : 
Let ilka Scot pu' wreaths o' bay 

For Robert Bums* birthday, O ! 

Auld Scotia, lift thy fair head higher 
On Robert Bums' birthday, O ! 

For on thee cam celestial fire 

On Robert Burns' birthday, O ! 

And strong that fire in Burns did blaze. 

And bright glowed Scotia in its rays ; 

Now ilka Scot his pride displays 

For Robert Burns' birthday, O ! 

Whene'er a Scottish heart does beat 
On Robert Bums' birthday, O ! 

That heart will throb with doubled heat 
For Robert Bums' birthday, O ! 

Let lockjaw stop the mouth o' slander ! 

Detraction far gar let us wander ! 

And let us joy and praise free squander 
On Robert Burns' birthday, O ! 
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ROBERT FERGUSSON. 1750-1774. 

OH youthful, witty Fergusson ! 
Too soon thy thread of life was spun, 
For short upon thee shone the sun. 

Ill-fated bard ! 
Each kindly Scot bewails each one 
Thy lot so hard. 

Thy clansman here with feeble power, 
Would fain bewail that dismal hour. 
When heavy fell of tears a shower 

From all thy friends — 
When Heaven saw fit on thee to lower 

For its just ends. 

Thine was indeed a fiery soul, 

Too bright to last entire and whole : 
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Brief wert thou entered on life's scroll, 
Ere thy great mind 

Sought out beyond each early pole 
A world more kind. 

But ere it fled, it well did show 

What streams of wealth could from it flow ; 

The thoughts that common minds ne'er know, 

It copious held : 
Too soon it failed, its power laid low. 

By madness felled. 

Thy fame still lives, it ne'er shall die : 
On spot where thou dost calmly lie 
Stood Robert Bums with tearful eye. 

And raised a tomb ; 
And, gen'rous bard ! wrote verse full high 

On thy sad doom. 
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SCOTTISH SONG. 

ITALIA ! boasted Queen of Song ! 
IVe heard thy finest strains ; 
IVe heard thy tuneful sons prolong 
Their sweet and soft refrains. 

And much those songs I love to hear, 

There's beauty in each bar ; 
But the songs and lilts of Scotia dear 

To me are sweeter far ! 

Oh sweeter, dearer far to me 

Than aught I can express ! 
Though wild with woe, or glad with glee. 

Mine ears they sweetly bless : 

Mine ears they bless, my heart they thrill 

E'en to its inmost core. 
And, Scottish song, to me thou'rt still, 

Of joy an endless store ! 
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THE REINTERMENT OF JOHN HUNTER. 

To Frank Buckland, energetic protector of fish in 
particular, and of all dumb-animal creation, editor of 
'Land and Water,' son of an eminent geologist, a 
former Dean of Westminster, belongs the merit of 
having suggested that the remains of John Hunter 
should be deposited in Westminster Abbey. An 
order having been issued that all coffins should be 
removed from the vaults beneath the Church of St 
Martin*s-in-the-Fields, Mr Buckland thought of his 
great professional brother, long dead, and lying there 
with no "storied urn or animated bust" to mark 
the spot ; and in a short time his generous zeal carried 
to a successful issue all proceedings connected with 
the "Reinterment of John Hunter." The place 
selected is close below a stone that has the words 
*' O rare Ben Jonson ! " and I may mention that, 
standing by the open grave, I held in my hand the 
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skull that once contained the witty, learned brain of 
him who wrote the undying line about Shakespeare, 

" He was not for an age, but for all time." 

The following is the inscription on the memorial 
tablet :— 

" Beneath are deposited the remains of John Hunter. 
Born at Long Calderwood, Lanarkshire, N.B., on the 
13th of February 1728. Died in London on the i6th 
of October 1793. His remains were removed from 
the Church of St Martin's-in-the-Fields to this Abbey, 
28th of March 1859. The Royal College of Surgeons 
of England have placed this tablet over the grave of 
Hunter, to record their admiration of his genius as a 
gifted interpreter of the divine power and wisdom at 
work in the laws of organic life, and their grateful 
veneration for his services to mankind a^ the founder 
of scientific surgery." 



WITHIN the walls beneath whose shade 
The noblest of our land are laid, 
I stood and watched due homage paid 

To genius bright — 
To one whose fame shall never fade 
Nor lose its light. 
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II. 

John Hunter, 'mongst the chief of those, 
Who study all the earthly woes 
That 'gainst our bodies frail are foes, 

And wound our breast. 
Here in this Abbey finds repose. 

And honoured rest. 

III. 

The resting-place that first he found 
No fame sufficient did redound, 
Though many worthy were around, 

Most noble dust. 
" Let's place him here ; " that sentence sound. 

All thought it just. 

IV. 

And here he lies, the man whose fame 
Detraction ne'er can put to shame, 
Whose glory well his works can claim — 

His works that bear 
The impress of his mighty name, 

And genius rare. 
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V. 

In mysteries of creation's plan, 

In study of his brother man, 

His mind all former minds outran, 

And far excelled, 
And by its strength and mighty span 

His views upheld. 

VI. 

A Scot was Hunter, bright the hour, 
When Heaven first gave his spirit power 
To reach fair Science' highest bower. 

And there remain. 
May present Scots, in ample shower, 

His fame sustain ! 
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A LITERARY PARTY AT SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS'. 

" A Literary Party at Sir Joshua Reynolds' " is the 
title of a well-known picture by James E. Doyle, and 
engraved by D. George Thompson : the print, pub- 
lished in 1 85 1, has facsimile autographs of each of 
the party. They are represented sitting over their 
fruit and wine round the mahogany, in a comfortable* 
chamber, on the wall of which are introduced two of 
Sir Joshua's celebrated works. I may supplement 
the following description and feeble attempt at char- 
acterisation, by giving the names and respective dates 
of this famous party: Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1723- 1792 ; James Boswell, 
1740-1795 ; David Garrick, 1716-1779 ; Pasquali Paoli, 
1726-1807; Thomas Warton,* 1728-1790; Oliver 
Goldsmith, 1731-1774; Charles Burney, t 1726-1814 ; 
Edmund Burke, 1730-1797. 

* Poet- Laureate. t Father of Madame d'Arblay. 
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THERE Johnson sits with look severe, 
Whilst all around give careful ear 
To some grave truth or weighty saw 
With which the sage lays down the law. 

II. 

iBoswell behind, with pen and book, 
Notes every word and every look ; 
Intent his mind, and fixed his gaze, 
On subject of his future praise. 

III. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds next we see, 
A kind, bland, courteous host is he ; 
With trumpet to his ear he tries 
To catch the words of one so wise. 

IV. 

A player next sits by his side. 
Of British stage the boast and pride— 
Garrick, whose skill and mighty name 
Have won him well the highest fame. 
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V. 

He lists not Johnson's sentence sage, 
His mind's at Drury, on the stage; 
The thunder of last night's applause 
His mind from present subject draws. 

VI. 

But soon in talk his share he'll take, 
A lance of wit with all he'll break. 
Garrick, thy worth right well is shown ! 
By such friends prized, to such friends known ! 

VII. 

Paoli next, that patriot brave, 
Who strove his much-loved isle to save ; 
But fortune frowned, withheld her smile. 
And drove him thence in sad exile. 

VIII. 

Next, whispering in a poet's ear, 
A critic learned, just, severe — 
The younger Warton with his bays. 
And knowledge vast of poet's lays. 
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IX. 

And who sits by him ? Oiie whose mind, 
Felt S)anpathy for all his kind ; 
Whose spirit fine, with genial glow, 
Laughed loud with mirth, and wept with woe. 



Goldsmith, whose works of wit and power 
Have gladdened many a weary hour; 
Though " Traveller " oft from sense and right, 
Thy station in our hearts is bright ! 

XI. 

Musician Bumey next him sits, 
CompanioYi of those famous wits ; 
The father of a wondrous child — 
A lady, gentle, sweet, and mild. 

XII. 

A statesman last sits by the sage, 
A blazing light in that bright age ; 
Burke's genius, eloquence, sublime, 
Found scarce an equal in his time. 

H 
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XIII. 

And there they sit, a matchless set, 
For kindly social pleasure met ; 
That each to other may unroll 
The varied treasures of his soul. 

XIV. 

Their works and deeds their fame well show, 

Yet let it never be forgot. 
How deep a debt their fame doth owe 

To Boswell, that kind canny Scot ! 

XV. 

Some read with pleasure Boswell's book, 
Yet scornful on its author look ; 
Some of him make a jest and toy, 
And mock the causer of their joy. 

XVI. 

E'en some hold Johnson's worth full light : 
I pity these, and hope they may 

Such scales drop from their mental sight, 
Ere from this life they pass away. 
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ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL AT 
MOUNT CARMEL. ist Kings, xviii. 

I. 
'^ f^ O, summon straight," King Ahab said, 
VJ " Great BaaPs noble band 
Of priests, who for their faith and God 
This day will make a stand ! 

II. 
" The man who troubles Israel sore 

Has hardihood to boast. 
That singly with his God he'll meet, 

And ruin BaaFs host. 

III. 
" At Carmel let the gathering be, 

Bid prophets quick arise ; 
And Israel's children shall behold 

A sign from BaaPs skies ! " 
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IV. 

Oh, Carmel is a pleasant mount ! 

Its form is proud and fair ; 
Its form before had never seen 

So vast a meeting there. 

V. 

And all, save one brave, holy man. 
Their fathers* God had spurned \ 

But he, though troubled and oppressed. 
From truth had never turned. 

VI. 

Elijah spake — " Let altars make. 
And fetch two bullocks here ; 

Let them be dressed and placed on wood : 
Bid Baal then give ear. 

VII. 

** And I will pray Jehovah great 

To grant me my desire, 
That Israel may behold His sign 

Descend from heaven by fire. 
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VIII. 

" Why halt ye thus between two thoughts, 

Oh wav'rers and infirm ? 
Let this day's issue banish doubts, 

And one true faith confirm. 

IX. 

" If Baal's priests their god can move, 
And I do fail with mine, 
. Then follow Baal j he is God, 
If God's fire doth not shine ! " 

X. 

The people now cry out, " 'Tis good," 

And murmur forth applause ; 
" The god whose offering is consumed 

We will obey his laws." 

XI. 

Then Baal's priests, with scornful look 
On Heaven's true servant bent. 

Came forth, and to their altar vain 
With haughty steps they went. 
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XII. 

Elijah, faithful, blessed of God, 

So patient, meek, yet strong ; 
He saw those priests their rites begin — 

He watched them calm and long. 

XIII. 

The priests they prayed, and cut themselves 
With lancets sharp and keen — 

On Baal cried from morn to noon ; 
In vain — no sign is seen. 

XIV. 

" Cry, cry aloud ! " Elijah said, 

" Sure Baal is a god ; 
He journeys, talketh, or perchance 

He sleepeth, and doth nod." 

XV. 

' The noon it passed, the mighty sun 
Was near his place of rest ; 
The only fire these priests could see 
Was kindling in the west. 
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XVI. 

Then spake Elijah to the crowd, — 
" Draw near for truth's sweet sake ; 

With stones as many as our tribes 
An altar I will make. 

XVII. 

" Now place my offering on the wood, 

And dig a trench around ; 
Fill barrels four from Kishon's brook, 

I'll pour them on the mound.*' 

XVIII. 

Then three times poured he water on 

The offering and the wood ; 
The trench was filled, and wet the ground 

On which the altar stood. 

XIX. 

And as the west still ruddy glowed 

With parting beams of day, 
Elijah to the altar stepped. 

Thus to his God did pray : 
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XX. 



" Oh Abram, Isaac, Israel's God ! 

I^et it be shown e'en now 
To Israel's sons that Baal's false, 

And true alone art Thou ! 

XXI. 

" Let all my fellow-mortals here 

Their father^s God adore ; 
With hearts turned back to truth and Thee, 

Let them be false no more." 

XXII. 

One moment's pause, then from above 

Down burst a glorious light ; 
And swift the altar, stones and all, 

Was blazing strong and bright. 

XXIII. 

Then fell the people on their knees. 
Loud forth these words they roll, 

" The Lord is God ! " — the sound it pleased 
Elijah's grateful soul. 
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XXIV. 

Oh may that fire its influence shed, 

E'en to this present hour ; 
That we may serve EHjah's God, 

And own His truth and power ! 
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SUNDAY. 



OH sweet to me the cheerful notes 
Of birds *mid these green trees, 
And sweet the gentle rusthng made 
By heaven's refreshing breeze. 

II. 
Amid the mighty city's roar 

These sounds a contrast make ; 
They lift my soul from worldly thoughts, 

Bid holy thoughts awake. 

III. 
*Tis Sunday ; yet these happy birds 

Their song and music pour 
In boundless flood of joy, and seem 

Their Maker to adore. 
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IV. 

The breeze perchance from heaven is sent, 

That praise to waft above 
To His high throne, whose constant care 

Delights to show His love — 

V. 

His love for all His creatures here, 

From meanest up to man : 
Not one escapes His watchful eye. 

All are within His scan. 

VI. 

Tis sweet, ia sooth, in early spring 

To mark the green herb rise ; 
Tis sweet to view fair Nature's face 

Unfolding to the skies. 

VII. 

But oh ! how sweeter far to think 

That man in soul and mind, 
If keen his look, if wise his wish. 

Increase of grace can find ! 
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VIII. 

If elements and soulless things 
Do hymn their Maker's praise, 

Should man, in God's own image made 
Be slow his voice to raise ? 

IX. 

God's image in our soul doth dwell. 

And often thus it saith : 
" Oh, love the Word, its rules obey, 

And show by deeds thy faith." 

X. 

By deeds of mercy, truth, and love. 

Our faith we must display — 
Our faith in God, in Him who rose 

From death one Sabbath-day. 

XI. 

A death whose shame, a death whose pain, 

His servants true record. 
Our souls to save from endless woe. 

Was suffered by our Lord. 
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XII. 

Then grateful let our spirits strive 

All thanks we can to pay; 
And may our feeble hearts ne'er dread 

To meet our dying day ! 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 



ON Sunday when the evening falls, 
And round the fire we meet, 
A joy can then by all be shared, 
A joy to all most sweet : 

11. 
'Tis this, the reading of the Word — 

The Word of truth and love — 
With revVence pure, and faith that lifts 

Our hearts to God above. 

III. 
'Tis sweet to hear the holy truth 

Read forth by friends and kin — 
The truth that shows how wisdom doth 

By fearing God begin. 
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IV. 



How happy is the guileless child 

When he begins to read ! 
And oh ! what pleasure kinsmen feel 

To give his first trials heed ! 



As sure as purity doth dwell 

At spring of mountain brook, 
No purer well can childhood taste 

Than God's own holy book. 

vi. 

The Scottish cottar's Sabbath-eve, 

With all its calm delight. 
By Bums has through the world been blazed 

With his grand genius bright. 

VII. 

And let us hope that picture fair 

Hath living actors yet; 
That cottars, gentry, nobles oft 

In service like are met ! 
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ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT CUTLAR 
FERGUSSON OF CRAIGDARROCH, 5TH 
Oct. 1859, ^TATis 24. 



A CLANSMAN and a friend has fled, 
Deep grief fills all my heart ; 
Ah ! long my breast that grief will bear, 
And feel its deadly smart. 



The bearer of an ancient name, 

Renowned for ages past — 
Too soon Craigdarroch's noblest tree 

Has fallen beneath the blast. 

III. 
Alas ! few years have winged their flight 

Since in Craigdarroch*s shade. 
One August week, three boys were met, 

And joyful cheer they made. 
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IV. 



How littie deemed they then that Death, 
Full soon his work would find, 

And ere a few short years had sped. 
Should leave but one behind. 

V. 

For of these boys who now remains ? 

But he who pens this moan — 
Of all these three, so joyous then, 

Death leaves but him alone. 

VI. 

Oh why should Heaven's mighty voice 

Have summoned them away 
To that dread bourne whence none return. 

Whilst I on earth yet stay? 

VII. 

Such question's vain ; for Providence 

No insight clear has given, 
Nor can, by searching, mortal man 

Find out the ways of Heaven. 
I 
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VIII. 

But since a longer sojourn here 
To me hath been assigned, 

Let me prepare, that Death in me 
A contrite sinner find. 
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THE PAST. 

ALAS ! alas ! and are they fled, 
The old and happy times ; 
When childhood's bright and joyous hours 
Rang out in cheerful chimes ? 

When care and woe were things unknown, 

And sorrow ne'er was felt ; 
When joy overspread us like the mist 

Advancing sunbeams melt? 

Yes ! all these days that memory loves, 

For ever hence have flown : 
Life stern and real, and hard and cold. 

Now claims us as its own. 

Yet though these bygone days were sweet, 

Regret for them is vain ; 
And he who wildly on them dotes 

Must bear some inward stain. 
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Sweet memories of childhood's days, 
In manhood, fruit should show ; 

The happiest child, in after life, 
The stoutest heart should know. 

Tis manhood's duty unfulfilled 
That irksome renders life : 

The happy young are happy old, 
If bold they face man's strife. 
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REFLECTION. 



HOW swiftly glide the years away ! 
How quick time's sand doth fall ! 
How soon youth's pleasures lose their sway, 
And earth's enjoyments pall ! 



Thoughts such as these oft fill my mind, 
And gloom pervades each one — 

Whene'er I comfort seek to find, 
From deeds I yet have done. 

III. 
Great chances to me have been given. 

Much time has been allowed, 
In which, if boldly I had striven, 

I might have topped the crowd. 
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IV. 

Alas ! lost chances, deedless days, 
Too oft have stained my lot : 

But still with life, hope by me stays- 
These stains may be forgot. 

V. 

Contentment, chief of earthly joys 
When on life's tempest tost ! 

But my content this thought alloys. 
The thought of much time lost. 
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A SONNET. 

''T^IS said a gentle answer turns away 
X The wrath to which our poor weak hearts are 
prone ; 
Such power it hath, such power it oft hath shown, 
That Satan flies and shrinks in fell dismay. 
Ah yes ! 'tis true, a gentle mind and voice 
The wretched heart in sin deep steeped can save, 
Salvation's banner o'er it proud can wave, 
And bid its bearer, sad with woe, rejoice. 
Oh grant, great heavenly Power ! thy creatures here 
Such answers on their tongue may bear, 
That many by their lives foul sin may scare. 
And saints for mortals seldom shed the tear. 
Alas ! what change ere such results appear ! 
Hope points dismayed to the Millennium year. 
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A SONNET 

ON WATCHING DAYBREAK FROM THE ROOF OF A HOUSE 
IN LONDON, AND LISTENING TO THE AWAKENING 
OF THE BIRDS IN THE TREES THAT GREW IN A 
GARDEN AT THE BACK. 

AT that sweet hour when breaks the mom, 
When clear appears each distant tower and 
spire. 
Ere clouds of smoke from busy household fire 
Obscure and dull the atmosphere forlorn, 
I love on highest point to stand and muse, 
Until the growing light my senses tire, 
And sleep I seek, by watchfiilness outworn. 
Long ere the sun bursts forth on his career, 
Whilst coming glory marks the eastern hues, 
His welcome from the birds I joy to hear. 
There's not a bough 'midst all these sweet green trees 
But bears a songster, from whose feathered throat, 
A cheerful carol swells the morning breeze. 
And thankfulness and joy fills every note. 
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A SONNET. 



MUSIC 



MUSIC is beauty's self— it is the art 
That far above all other has the power, 
Sweet soothing joy and comfort to impart, 
When man is hid in sorrow's darkest bower. 
Yet not alone in concord of sweet sounds, 
Nor yet in cadence soft in stated rounds ; 
Ah no ! not these alone the term embrace, 
In all things good and great it hath a trace : 
There's music in the deeds of mighty men. 
Whom virtue glories as her sons to claim ; 
There's music in the words of mighty pen ; 
But here is that most merits music's name — 
'Tis harmony with good, and godly love — 
'Tis His will done on earth as 'tis above. 
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THE FIRST SNOWFALL. 

I. 

LAST night a wintry blast blew hard, 
And whitened all the hills — 
So keen that blast that ice-bound pools 
Had all the mountain rills. 

II. 
But ice and snowy-white soon fled 

When rose the sun's bright rays, 
And save on highest far-off tops 

No trace of winter stays. 

III. 
But e'en from that high vantage-ground 

The virgin white flies fast ; 
For autumn mild with faded green 

Some suns must longer last. 
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IV. 

What thought or fancy can I frame 
From this first fall of snow ? 

I'll first a mournful thought give words- 
A thought of gloom and woe. 

V. 

The snow, a spotless type of worth, 
Can here but short time dwell : 

Oh, virgin white and innocence ! 
Short is your earthly spell. 

VI. 

And now aspiring let my muse 

A cheerful hope express — 
A hope whose end and object is 

To make our gloom the less. 

VII. 

As fled the snow when morning sun 

Rose glorious in the sky. 
So in our souls may Reason's warmth 

Bid all our errors fly ! 
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ON lonely shore, when sea and wind 
With an envious strife are raving, 
I lonely stand, while soul and mind 
A release from toil are craving. 



II. 



With awe-struck thoughts I list the strains 
Made by haughty waves advancing, 

Like steeds with snow-white flowing manes, 
In their pride of place proud prancing. 



III. 



Up on the patient beach they rush, 
And fling the pebbles far before ; 

With fury spent, a moment's hush, 

Then back they go and leave the shore. 
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IV. 

Ah me ! I thought these storm-tossed stones 
Bore likeness to the fate of men — 

By hope upraised to fancied thrones, 
But soon reduced full low again. 



A wave of fortune lifts us high, 
Another works our overthrow ; 

Nor can we from our troubles fly : 
No place secure from care below. 

VI. 

Yet man, though thus by trouble's sea 
Oft tossed remorseless to and fro, 

He has the hope, blest hope, to be 
AVhere streams of Peace for ever flow. 
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A DREAM. 



A heavenly dream 
To nought hath fled, 

And Joy's bright beam 
Away hath sped. 



DOWN crystal flood by flowery brae, 
Whilst brightly beamed the sun, 
My happy bark held on its way, 
Joy and itself seemed one. 



A maiden held and swayed the helm 
With grace and beauty free ; 

I envied not the proudest realm — 
That maid was queen o'er me. 
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III. 

In matchless peace and joy we sailed 
Through scenes of fairy bliss ; 

Ah ! nobler pens than mine had failed 
On theme so bright as this. 

IV. 

AVe talked, we toyed, and gave no heed 
To one small gloomy cloud ; 

That cloud increased with fatal speed, 
And burst in thunder loud. 



Fierce rose the wind, the sun withdrew, 
The storm o'ercast the day \ 

Joy spread her wings, away she flew, 
And left us in dismay. 

VI. 

The flood raged high, the bark was tost, 
The waves its frail strength broke ; 

We, shrieking, deemed that all was lost. 
When from a dream I woke. 
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VII. 

What lesson doth this dream imply ? 

Its meaning stands out clear : 
It means that Wisdom's prudent eye 

Should ever bright appear. 

VIII. 

It means that forethought strong and deep 

Should rule our every deed ; 
That never watchful care should sleep, 

Nor cease our souls to feed. 

IX. 

A heedless mind, a thoughtless soul. 

On present sets its gaze ; 
Calm though each billow round us roll, 

Those coming, storms may raise. 



Then Prudence, Wisdom, Forethought sage, 
Your praise I'd strive to sing ; 
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Whilst such endeavour fills the page, 
Fit strength may angels bring. 



My dream, farewell ! 

And may thy power 
E'er hold its spell 

Till Death's dark hour. 
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A DELIVERANCE. 



BENEATH a sultry sky that blazed 
Above an arid plain, 
On which scarce bloomed the smallest herb, 
An insect to sustain ; 

II. 
On such a spot a troop of men 

Once weary, wayworn, strayed, 
For science' and for knowledge' sake 
Their toilsome journey made. 

III. 
With scant provision, but alas ! 

With nought to quench their thirst. 
What frame ^ uch pain can long sustain ? 

Oh, who will suffer first ? 
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IV. 

Far off they saw a little spot, 
Where verdure met the eye — 

With speed they reached it, but alas ! 
The spring it marked was dry. 

V. 

Aghast they stood, with torture wrung, 

Nigh sinking in despair. 
When suddenly they heard a sound 

Of whizzing in the air. 

VI. 

A mighty bird close by them swept, 
And viewed the dried-up spring ; 

A moment hovering, up again. 

Strong flapped each ponderous wing. 

VII. 

" Now mark that bird," a man cried out : 
They marked it long and sore. 

They watched it as it sailed away, 
They saw it stoop once more. 
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VIII. 

The man who cried, rushed ofif full fast 
To where the bird now stayed ; 

He gains the spot, then to his friends 
He frantic signals made. 

IX. 

Swift on they urge their jaded steeds, 
With all the speed they may. 

And there they find a gladsome spring, 
That welleth forth alway. 



And oh 1 their thanks to Heaven's kind grace, 

Joy beamed in every eye ; 
" The bird," said one — and all believed — 

*' Was sent from God on high.'' 



The above story is a fact, and was related to me by a 
friend who had heard the substance of it from one of 
the exploring party. 
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GENTLENESS. 



OH gentleness ! there's not a grace 
Whose power is more complete, 
Than when o'er woman's lovely face 
Thou throw'st thy influence sweet. 

11. 
The fiercest brute, the savage wild, 

'Gainst whom all force is vain, 
Relents in time, by process mild, 

By gentleness is ta'en. 

III. 
Great though its power and wide confessed, 

Alas ! I fear there's few 
Who, when by life's sore troubles pressed, 

Give gentleness its due. 
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IV. 

Unruly passions gain the sway, 
An entrance wide they find ; 

When thoughts do petulance obey, 
Diseased grows all the mind. 



But if a gentle woman's near, 
Such balm her words can throw ; 

The darkest mind grows instant clear. 
And far flies present woe. 

VI. 

But soft ! I speak of hapless woe, 
Not woe brought down by crime ; 

The sinner's heart no peace can know, 
Not e'en at death's own chime. 

VII. 

Let mawkish thoughts my pen eschew. 
When gentleness I praise : 

True gentleness bears noble hue, 
No coward it arrays. 
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VIII. 



For sentimental, puny minds 
Think might and valour vain ; 

And none but whining, canting hinds, 
Select to fill their train. 

IX. 

True gentleness each one can gain, 

Our type the Gospels show : 
From Him whose life was free from stain, 

Their duty each may know. 
f * 

Thus gentleness may be defined : 

It seeks for good in man — 
It shudders when it ill doth find. 

And quells it, if it can. 

XI. 

I wander from my starting-point-^ 

I first spoke of the power, 
As one that should with strength anoint 

Each maid and matron's bower. 
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XII. 

For gentleness hath tenfold force 
To beauty when 'tis given. 

A gentle lady in her course, 
Leads many souls to heaven. 
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NEVER MORE— EVER MORE. 

NEVER more, never more, alas the sad day ! 
When I decked me so glad in my bridal 
array; 
Never more, never more, shall I see the bright 

smile 
That a few hours ago my fond heart did beguile. 

Ah me ! am I changed ? has my beauty decayed ? 
Remiss have I ever my sworn duty paid ? 
Oh aid me, sweet Heaven, my faults to espy ! 
And kindle once more love's kind light in his eye. 

I see in the courtyard my lord's noble form — 
All gallant, but thoughtless, he knows not the 

storm 
His cold words at parting have raised in my heart. 
But oh ! why so roughly from me did he part? 
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" Hold, sweet gentle wife ! ere the sun has gone 

down, 
His wrath shall have fled, and each stern glance 

and frown 
Shall give place to these looks whose loss you 

deplore, 
And sadness, perchance, you will feel never more. 

"For the slight passing quarrel of friends such as 

you. 
Dark shade though it throw, yet the proverb holds 

true: 
'Twill your fond love renew, 'twill enrich your 

heart's store. 
And love there will reign in joy ever more." 

A picture by Calderon in a Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion many years ago suggested the above — a young 
and handsome lady with a sad and woeful gaze, look- 
ing from the window of a richly-furnished medieval 
chamber. I forget if the picture had a title, but I 
remember I thought it capable of the construction I 
have ventured to put upon it. 
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A BALLAD. 



9^ I ^WAS eve : a lady in her bower 

JL Sat pensive and forlorn ; 
Ah I long a sad and joyless air 

Her lovely face had worn. 

II. 
Though Nature's sweetest scenes were near, 

And summer glories smiled, 
For her they smiled in vain — her breast 

From peace had been exiled. 

III. 
Though wealth strewed comforts in her path, 

And every wish supplied ; 
Though vassals loved and blessed her name, 

She only wept and sighed. 
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IV. 

For he who, few short months before, 
Her wedded lord was made. 

Had left his home, by honour called, 
To ride a vengeful raid. 

V. 

Against a lawless clan his sword 
For justice had been drawn : 

Long weeks had fled, and for his step 
She watched both night and dawn. 

VI. 

And rumour's busy tongue had framed 
Foul tales of death and shame : 

Like poisoned arrows to her heart 
These idle rumours came. 

VII. 

But vanish woe ! on this fair eve 
Her lord returned once more. 

The morrow's sun shone on a face 
Where joy beamed as of yore. 
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A FLEDGLING poet, weak, obscure, 
Has yet some gleams of joy, 
Such as a child, when he beholds 
Some new and pretty toy. 

For in the petty toil he has 
To make his poor lines rhyme. 

He pleasure finds, and never thinks 
He wastes his precious time. 

And when complete his verses lie. 

Fair copied in a book, 
A harmless pride lights up his eye. 

Well-pleased his silly look. 

Be it some " lines," a tale, or song, 

When it is done he finds 
A kind of satisfaction, such 

As fills not plain prose minds. 
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Now if his lines are free from ill, 
If nonsense shines alone-r- 

Oh let his platitudes pass by, 
Bear with his feeble moan ! 
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THE MUSE. 

AH ! how I rack my worthless brain ! 
With frenzied look I strive and strain 
To court the Muse, but all in vain. 

She's coy; she never deigns to smile; 
And when I think her near, the while 
She's further from me than the Nile. 

There's not the slightest magnet power, 
Within my brain through each long hour, 
To draw her from her fancied bower. 

And yet I strive to tune the lyre, 
And wait for true Parnassian fire. 
Till all my hope doth near expire. 
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But what avails my idle staring 

At moon and stars, and then despairing 

Of fame poetic ever sharing? 

Try, persevere, she yet may deign : 
Some day I'll find her " i' the vein ; " 
She yet may place me in her train. 
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POETIC fame ! alas, how few 
The smallest share acquire ! 
Scarce in an age, the spirits true. 
That bum with genius* fire. 

What merit doth mere rhyming claim. 
And stale thoughts jotting down ? 

The rhymester's but a sorry name, 
Not far removed from clown. 

And yet of all the rhyming train. 

Tell me if there is one 
But deems his farthing rushlight vain 

As glorious as the sun ? 



Should that query be addressed to the present writer, he is, of 
course, prepared with a boundless stock of modesty, and makes 
an exception in his own favour. 
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WHAT in this life excites most care ? 
And what excites most joy? 
What to obtain do men most dare, 
And all their wit employ ? 

Is't fame, great fame ? thou mighty word ! 

Is't honour and a name, 
By virtue's aid, or by the sword. 

That men strive most to claim ? 

No I 'tis that gigantic power 

Lies in the yellow gold : 
Ah, that's the power, through each long hour. 

That men strive most to hold ! 
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MEMORY. 

OH, backward through the past I look, 
I blow the mist of years away ; 
The darkness of the mind I change 
To gladsome, all-revealing day. 

Old deeds and sayings, back again. 
Forgotten faces, names, and forms, 

I summon swift, and call to mind, 
And rescue from oblivion's storms. 

Yet oft how deeply am I cursed J 
How often mortals from me fly ! 

How often fondly hope and trust 
The mem'iy of their deeds may die I 

Blessed and most truly blessed are they, 
Upon whose heart no weight doth lie ; 

Who calmly, and with pleasure, dwell 
On memory of the years gone by ! 
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ASSOCIATION. 

LOCH LOMOND ! thou beauty so peerless, 
On thee oft my mind's eye doth gaze, 
And sad joy fills my heart so cheerless, 

As moon lights dark night with her rays. 
For last when. Loch Lomond, I saw thee, 

And roamed by thy mountain-fringed shore. 
The maiden I loved was then by me, 
And whispered " I'm thine evermore." 

Loch Lomond ! the sound how it thrills me ! 

'Tis linked with my soul's dearest thought ; 
A thought with deep sadness that fills me. 

Recalls how with sorrow IVe fought. 
Ah, friend, do not smile when I tell thee. 

No gladness for me here's in store ; 
The maiden I loved is ta'en from me. 

Her whisper I'll hear never more ! 
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I dreamt I wandered through a grove, and there 
Methought, unseen, I saw a maid I loved. 
Upon that dream, upon that maid, these lines 
I now have framed. 



LO, there she sits ! the kindly breeze 
Hath hushed my step by rustling leaves, 
And little deems she how my gaze, 
Its silent adoration pays. 

II. 
And filled with reverence is my soul. 
With one bright wish, serene and whole, — 
That she in years we yet may see. 
My pride and honour true may be. 

III. 
The sun shines on her ; from his ray 
A happy light doth round her play ; 
The sun shines glad, for in his race 
He brightens not a fairer face. 
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VIII. 

yhat is truth divine, 
I in words so weak as mine,- 
vely, good, and kind, 
easure man can find ! 
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IV. 

Her brow so clear, so pure her look, 
Like title-page to godly book, 
Declares the volume of her brain 
Is spotless, saint-like, free from stain. 

V. 

Thank heaven, these are not fancies feigned ! 
Experience hath the knowledge gained ; 
And this same knowledge prompts the prayer, 
" God grant such knowledge be not rare ! " 

VL 

There's nought more fair this world can show. 
Than maid with soul as pure as snow ! 
But ah, alas ! how cynic spleen 
Cries such are few and far between ! 

VII. 

Hold, cynic ! crush that woeful thought, 
With too much truth and misery fraught ; 
Beat down and maim it, strive to make 
Its truth less huge, for heaven's sake ! 
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VIII. 

And list to what is truth divine, 
Though told in words so weak as mine,- 
A woman lovely, good, and kind, 
Is dearest treasure man can find ! 
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ADVICE. 



(( 



GONE ! gone ! alas, ne'er to return ! 
A fire that never more will bum ; 
Its embers fill that dismal urn 

That's now my heart. 
Ah me ! that hope my soul should spurn, 
And from me part ! 

" Bright hopes that are for ever dead, 
The light of days that long have fled. 
The bliss of joys like mist have sped 

Far in the blast; 
But grief of hearts that deep have bled 

Stays firm and fast." 

A youth, on whom misfortune's blow 
Had fallen heavy, thus did show 
Unto a friend his soul-felt woe. 

The friend replied, 
With voice of kindness, soft and low, 

To soothe him tried : 
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" Though fortune wear her blackest hue, 
Though your roof-tree's as black as yew, 
Though gleams of hope, alas ! are few, 

Yet ne'er despair ! 
Strive boldly, to yourself be true — 

All may be fair. 

'* Brood not on grief and woe gone by. 
But forward cast the mental eye ; 
Joys numberless it yet may spy 

In sunshine bright : 
The past's drear gloom to lose let's try 

In future light." 
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A THUNDERSTORM. 



OH quickly flashed the lightning bright, 
And high its voice the thunder raised ; 
Dark, dark, and drear, and wild the night. 
Yet still that night was to be praised. 

II. 
The earth for long was parched and dry, 

No rain had shed its influence sweet, 
No clouds had dimmed the blazing sky. 

And verdure fled from too much heat. 

III. 
'Twas when the moon a slender rim 

Of silver first to men displayed, 
That clouds rolled o'er the mountains dim, 

In darkness and in gloom arrayed. 
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IV. 

The air was heavy, and a dread 
Of something fearful yet to come, 

Seemed o'er the face of nature spread, 

And made the night breeze still and dumb. 

V. 

Those weather-wise spoke boldly out, 
And said, " Thank God a storm is near : 

Sweet rain will fall, and all this drought 
That bums our land will disappear." 

VI. 

What though the name of storm affright ? 

From evil oft doth good arise ; 
And good makes former sorrow light — 

The good doth live, the evil dies. 

VII. 

A mighty gleam ! a moment's pause ! 

For heaven was startled by the light, — 
Then thunder rumbled forth applause. 

And woke the slumbering breeze's might. 
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VIII. 

The rain-drops fell, thick, large, and oft — 
The thirsty earth was parched no more, 

But revelled in the rain so soft. 
And heeded not the tempest's roar. 

IX. 

And oh ! next mom how fresh and fair 
Smiled all the flowers and every field ! 

The sun more gracious beams did wear. 
As if the sight did pleasure yield. 



In nature's works a kindly care 

To good results each cause doth bring ; 
Then let us sing with Shakespeare rare — 

That good there is in everything ! 
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A THOUGHT ON THE STARS. 



THE stars were gleaming thick and bright, 
No clouds obscured the sky, 
The moon rose gently o'er yon height, 
As homewards I did hie. 

II. 
O'er hills whose heather bloomed full fair. 

My steps that day had been ; 
Oft had I passed the red deer's lair. 

And many a grouse had seen. 

III. 
My mind on sport and guns intent, 

The Muse a moment claimed ; 
On starlit sky my gaze I bent, 

And straight this fancy framed : 
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IV. 



Some mighty wizard, years gone by, 
With sudden whim inspired, 

His mighty gun uplifting high. 
Had 'gainst the heaven fired. 



Loud roared the gun, the charge it sped. 

And in the heaven fixed. 
And all the pellets blazing red, 

In yon blue vault have mixed. 
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THE LEAVES. 

THE Leaves they are growing, 
And Nature is showing, 
That Winter's unable 
Beaut/s power to disable. 

The Leaves they are grown — 
But man, man alone, 
In grace slower grows, 
Than in beauty the rose. 

The Leaves they are falling — 
The swallow is calling 
His sweet mate to retreat, 
Where stem Winter's no seat. 
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The Leaves they are gone- 
Short beauty has shone ; 
But man still improves, 
If God's will he loves. 

Three months coming, 
Three months on ; 
Three months going. 
Three months gone. 
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A MORNING SONG FOR THE SEASONS. 



OH, sweet to breathe the morning air, 
E'en when the frost is biting rare ! 
When Phoebus first sends forth his beam 
O'er snow-clad hill and frozen stream. 

11. 
Oh, sweet to breathe the morning air, 
In spring when birds begin to pair ! 
And Nature strives with might and main 
With herbs and flowers to deck the plain. 

III. 
Oh, sweet to breathe the morning air, 
When summer comes so bright and fair ! 
With glorious suns whose kindly heat 
Makes golden fields of com and wheat. 

M 
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IV. 



Oh, sweet to breathe the morning air, 
When autumn, with her tender care, 
Sees Nature's gifts laid by in store, 
And bids men Nature's God adore. 
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A SPRINGTIDE SONG. 

COLD the bleak north-east is blowing, 
Dull and gloomy is the sky, 
Yet 'tis Spring, and Beauty's growing, 
Though unseen by mortal eye. 

Then blow, ye bitter breezes, blow ! 

•And gloom, ye leaden skies ! 
Beneath your seeming harshness yet 

God's kindness hidden lies. 

Slow but sure is Nature gaining 

Sweetest strength, and stoutest heart ; 

The year moves on : sweet Spring's but feigning, 
'Tis with Winter loath to part. 

Come breathe, ye gentle breezes, breathe ! 

Light up, ye aziure skies ! 
Dame Nature, clad in vernal grace. 

O'er hill and glen swift hies. 
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THE BIRDS' BEST SONG. 

OH, would you know the time when birds 
Awake their sweetest note ? 
The time the cheeriest carol breaks 
From out each feathered throat ? 

'Tis when dim-growing light prepares 

All nature for the gleam, 
The sun's first glorious ray throws forth 

On mountain, loch, and stream. 

For then each bird from rest starts up, 

And each on other cries 
To sound the welcome, hymn the praise. 

Of Monarch of the skies. 

Their voice throughout the day is heard, 

But not so clear and strong ; 
Intent on business, seeking food. 

Less time have they for song. 
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Yet once again, a chorus full 

Bursts from the feathered quire — 

Tis when the cares of day are past, 
And sunbeams faint expire. 

Yes, then again with voice as sweet 

As when the day arose. 
They sing loud hymns of praise and thanks, 

When day draws to a close. 
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HARK how dismal sounds the rain, 
Beating 'gainst my window-pane ! 
List the moan the cold wind makes, 
Rushing swift through trees and brakes ! 
Oh how sweet domestic bliss, 
On nights so dark and drear as this ! 



II. 

Sweeter far our bliss would be, 
All sad thoughts would from us flee, 
Could it but be surely known, 
None to-night have cause to moan ; 
Perfect then our homely bliss. 
No one sad on nights like this. 
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III. 

But, alas ! this world has care — 

Many bear a goodly share ; 

Some rejoice, yet more bewail. 

And 'gainst bitter fortune rail. 

Not unmixed. our homely bliss, 
Many a tear on nights like this. 
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THE WIND. 

HARK to the wind ! the fitful wind, 
That comes with gusts so strong, 
And bends these leafless trees in tune 
To what may be its song. 

Alas ! that song is mostly sad : 
The trees make mournful moan, 

As if ere to them came the breeze, 
It swept o'er ill alone. 

As none can tell whence comes the wind, 

Nor speak of where it goes, 
So none can tell, but all must hope 

'T has passed more joy than woes. 
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ACROSTICS. 

IMOGEN. 

In the Delphic lines of Avon's bard, 

Most lovely dost thou shine ; 

Oh how thy fate we pity ! 

Great sorrow, woe, was thine. 

Each maid who would true woman be. 

No better guide could find than thee. 



MIRANDA. 

My Shakespeare in his happiest mood, 

In finest phrensy thinking stood. 

Relying on the Muse — 

And from his world-creating mind 

Now sprang the sweetest maid thou'lt find. 

Dowered with virtue, sweet and kind. 

Angelic in her hues. 
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OPHELIA. 

Oh rose of May so sweetly blooming, 
Pernicious frost thy life o'ercast ; 
Hard fate indeed thy lot thus dooming^ 
Ending ere scarce its dawn was past. 
Living in scenes by villany rent, 
In its great mercy Heaven sent, 
And took thee hence. 



BURNS. 



Be tliy fame for ever bright. 

Useless all detractors' spite, 

Robert Bums ! Whilst this world turns, 

Never can the Muse inspire 

Sweeter strains from Scotia's lyre / 
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IN poetic vein 
To speak I strain, 
And thus I cry, 
Oh would that I could find a maid, 
Whose image bright 
Might to the sight 
• Of mental eye, 
With lustre beam, that ne'er could fade ! 



Whose gentle grace, 
And beauteous face. 

No flaw doth know. 
Oh such a maid to call my wife, 
To make her joy, 
My soul's employ 

On earth below, 
Would make a heaven of my life ! 
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OH that I had the ready pen 
Old Cowley had, at that time when 
His mistress' beauty and her praise, 
The subject formed of all his lays ! 

Had I that pen, I'd then be telling 
Of one sweet maid who is excelling ; 
Like Sylvia's self, she doth excel 
All mortals who on earth do dwell. 

But Cowley's love was false and feigned, 
Within his breast no true love reigned ; 
Some ideal maid he praised, 'tis clear. 
In verse framed but to charm the ear. 

Yet I, alas ! though truly blessed 
With theme whose worth's by all confessed. 
Can scarce do more than cry, how weak 
My powers her praises are to speak. 
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A BLESSING. 

MAY happy hours thy life compose, 
May holy thoughts be thine, 
And may thy spirit's sweet repose 
Be nursed by grace divine ! 

May Heaven its watchful blessed care 

And guidance kind bestow, 
And may of human griefs the share 

Be small thou yet must know ! 

Grief, more or less, is shared by all 

Our fellow-mortals here ; 
When thou dost grieve, oh Heaven let fall 

Sweet hope thy soul to cheer ! 

Oh may thy gentle heart and mind 

From error's taint be free ; 
May holiness^ that angel kind, 

Thy close attendant be ! 
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May mind diseased, and troubled soul, 

Be ever far from thee ! . 
Serve God alway, and joy will roll 

Upon thee as a sea. 
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A GOOD-NIGHT. 

GOOD night! and till dawning may kind 
Heaven send 
An angel thy soul from sad dreams to defend. 
Like moonbeams of summer to calm quiet sea, 
Sweet maid, may thy dreams to thy slumbers be. 

Good night ! and ere wearied I seek for repose, 
I'll breathe forth a prayer that no cares nor woes 
May ever their shade o'er thy gladsome heart 

throw, 
That joyous the course of thy life may aye. flow. 
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THE MISER. 

THINK'ST thou the miser doth not hold it dear, 
The chink of his much-loved gold to hear ? 
Mark the bright gleam that lights up his eye 
When spread out before him his rare treasures lie. 

But more would gold-loving miser rejoice, 
Oh, if once he could hear thy low sweet voice ! 
Brighter the gleam in his eye would be, 
If he thy fair smile, thy loved glances could see. 
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BRIGHT shines the sun, the hills are clear, 
A pleasant breeze is blowing : 
Sweet nature's face is all in smiles. 
Her leaves and flowers are growing. 

>se gentle force 

igay, 

ian*s wintry heart, 

a bright spring day ! 



)ws gently on the trees, 
bend back as if in play ; 
reet on corn-clad leas, 
liles they own its sway. 
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THIS place is bleak and dreary, 
But near it blooms a flower, 
Whose spring-like hue and freshness, 
Makes glad a wintry hour. 

In summer's gorgeous sunshine 

May she be ne'er forgot, 
And in autumn's golden harvest • 

A bright place be her lot ! 
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A SONG. 

ONE summer day I passed along 
Beside a mountain stream ; 
A lass was singing, and her song 
Still haunts my sweetest dream. 

Her song was lovely, but it gained 
Fresh beauty from her style : 

Pathetic, artless, and unfeigned, 
Her mingled tear and smile. 

Unseen I stayed, overjoyed to hear 

The bonnie singer raise 
Her gentle voice, low, sweet, and clear, 

In one of Scotia's lays. 

'Twas " Logan Braes," and oh ! I prayed 

That that fair lassie there 
Had not such touching grief displayed 

For real, unfancied care. 
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THE LASSIE O' THE GLEN. 



UP yon fair glen a lassie dwells, 
With worth and beauty rare ; 
And in my heart a spirit tells, 
She's good beyond compare. 

II. 
When far away, her image sweet 

My dreary hours can cheer : 
My fancy paints her calm retreat. 

Her voice methinks I hear. 

III. 
When first we met, 'twas when the spring 

Her mantle green was spreading, 
And birds in every grove did sing. 

Sweet notes melodious shedding. 
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IV. 



But now, alas ! the summer's gone, 
The trees are almost bare ; 

The autumn sun this day that shone, 
Beamed through a frosty air. 



And soon I leave auld Scotia's shore, 

Dear land of hill and burn ; 
Far off, where southern billows roar, 

My footsteps I must turn. 

VL 

Yet though I pass through scenes of woe 

And days of wintry gloom, 
My thoughts of Jean, where'er I go. 

Restore spring days of bloom. 
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A SONG. 

OH, here's a health tae bonnie Peggie ! 
Here's a health tae my sweet leddie ! 
May sin ne'er sear, nor grief come near 
The blythesome heart o' Peggie dear! 

I ken a lass whose dark-blue eyes 
Hae seen but nineteen simmer skies, 
And ilk sky's sun has sweetly shed 
Fresh beauty on her bonnie head. 

Then here's a health, &c. 

Oh, it wad need the Muses nine, 
To sing the bliss that wad be mine. 
If she'd but swear I was nae coof, 
An' lay in mine her pledged loof 

Then here's a health, &c. 



L 
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I haena spak about the heart — 
I'm blate, I want the pawkie art ; 
But faith ! I maun be bauld some day, 
Tae tell her a' my saul wad say. 

Then here's a health, &c. 

I am but young, and sma's my gear, 
Fell poortith cauld is far ower near ; 
But rich I'd be wi' Peggie's charms, 
An stout I'd strive tae keep afF harms. 

Then here's a health tae bonnie Peggie! 
Here's a health tae my sweet leddie ! 
Tho' grief come near, sin ne'er can sear, 
The spotless heart of Peggie dear ! 
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THE FISHER. 

AMID yon trees, on yonder brae 
That rises from the bum, 
An auld house stands, where many a day, 
My idle footsteps turn. 

I pass, my mind with slaughter fraught 
'Gainst dwellers in the stream ; 

Whilst I, in truth, myself am caught 
By beauty's powerful gleam. 

For there, dwells one whose grace so rare 
Makes all my sport seem tame ; 

Though trouts rise well, I there repair, 
And heed not angling fame. 

Soon may the sun on that day shine. 
When, in life's stream together. 

We cast a mutual hopeful line 
In calm or stormy weather ! 
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THE LASS O' RAVENSDEAN. 

I'VE been to-day 'midst hopes and hills, 
'Tween bonnie bums and sparkling rills, 
But what my fancy mostly fills 

Is she IVe seen ; 
The bonnie lass, sae sweet and clean, 
O' Ravensdean ! 

I saw the smiling August skies, 
I saw the mountains mistless rise. 
But what was sweetest to my eyes 

Was she IVe seen ; 
The bonnie lass, sae sweet and clean, 

O* Ravensdean ! 

I gaed to try my feeble power 

At grouse and game upon the moor — 

I valued them nae mair than stour. 

When her I'd seen ; 
The sweetest lass that e'er has been 

At Ravensdean ! 
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May fates to bless her a* combine ! 
A lot of joy and peace to twine ; 
And happy he wha calls her " mine ! " 

The lass I've seen, 
Wha decks the bonnie braes o' Tyne 

At Ravensdean ! 
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THIS is the spot where first I met 
The maid from whom I ne'er shall part ; 
Never may I those vows forget, 
That found an echo in her heart ! 

II. 
This spot is where two rivers meet ; 

The one a rushing, turbid stream, 
Dashing o'er rocks with strife and heat — 

The other like a soft moonbeam. 

HI. 

These streams, the one so rude before, 
Now smoothly glide and gently run ; 

They'll glide in one for evermore. 
As sure as shines yon noonday sun. 

IV. 

By pleasant banks and braes they flow. 
Until the ocean's breast they reach ; 
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And there they're lost, where winds do blow 
The foam-crowned billows on the beach. 

V. 

Now from the meeting of these streams, 
Whose springs were distant far and wide, 

A thought appears with all my dreams — 
A thought which from my wish doth glide : 

VI. 

That as these streams together roll, 
Nor part until their course is done ; 

So, hand in hand, soul knit to soul. 
This maid and I may be as one ! 
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* IV /r ONG high mountains wild and rocky, 

IV A I know a lonely glen ; 
And that glen to me's more lovely 
Than busy haunts of men. 

II. 
For in that glen I first did meet 

With her who's now my wife ; 
And there I heard the accents sweet 

That made her mine for life. 

III. 
Oh, bonnie grows the heather there, 

And nature's wild wood green ! 
But my Mary's form, so fresh and fair, 

Was the beauty of the scene. 

IV. 

Far up the glen her father's home, 
A modest cottage, lay ; 
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And oft by there I used to roam, 
Each sunny summer's day. 



And by an aged hawthorn's shade, 
When gloamin' hour was near, 

I there held tryst with my sweet maid — 
Yes, there I met my dear. 

VI. 

Oh those meetings, pure and holy ! 

Their joy but one can tell ; 
And she's now mine own, mine solely. 

By heaven ! I love her well. 

VII. 

Far from that glen our home's now laid, 
'Neath other skies we dwell ; 

But oft I talk with my sweet maid. 
Of scenes we both love well. 
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A BONNIE lass I've seen to-day, 
Whose beauty ne'er had met my view ; 
I never dreamt that cottage held . 
A sparkling gem of such bright hue. 

A figure formed by Grace herself, 
A face where modest virtue glows ; 
With hazel eyes, whose truthful gaze 
Bespeak a mind in pure repose. 

Long may she gleam ! as soft and bright 
As summer moon that cloudless shines ; 
And pure as vernal breeze, whose breath 
Doth gently stir the mountain pines. 
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THIS morning, in the house of God, 
I saw a face so fair, 
That all the day, my thought has been, 
I met an angel there. 

For pure and lovely was her look, 
With meek devotion fraught ; 

I felt her very presence there 
Was hallowing to my thought. 

Were these the days of chivalry, 

I'd seek that lady's name ; 
And though a stranger, yet my life 

I'd stake to guard her fame. 
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I. 

AID me, ye Muse ! while now my pen 
Some words of praise would write ; 
An ideal maid comes in my ken, 
And fills my mental sight. 

II. 
A maid whose grace of form and mind, 

And gentle, winning ways. 
The darkness of my soul so blind. 

Illumines with her rays. 

III.' 
Her breath in sweetness doth surpass 

The violets of the spring ; 
And summer shows no fairer flower 

Than her of whom I sing. 

IV. 

Her figure fair hath all the glow 
Of beauty's utmost grace ; 
o 
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Her cheeks the roses' union show, 
The red doth white embrace. 



Had Paris seen her graceful gait, 

In his far-famed survey. 
E'en from the Three, in all their state, 

He'd turned his eyes away. 
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A GLANCE. 

SWIFT as when an April shower 
Hath sprinkled meadows green, 
Reviving nature feels its power, 
And fresh gleams all the scene. 

So from that tearful glance of thine, 
Such joy my heart-thoughts feel, 

That, raised from earth by bliss divine. 
My raptured senses reel. 

I bless that sympathetic glance, 
Shot from thy dark-blue eye ; 

Thy loveliness it doth enhance, 
As sun makes glad the sky. 

Oh may those eyes e'er beam with joy, 

From sadness ever free ! 
May woe ne'er dim, nor grief destroy. 

The sparkle of their glee I 
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ON CLIMBING A HILL IN PEEBLESSHIRE 
CALLED MENDICK, 

IN COMPANY WITH SOME YOUNG LADIES WHOSE 
NAME MAY BE FOUND IN THE LAST VERSE. 



''T^WAS when from trees, the green leaves all 

X Were falling far and near, 
And those that yet remained were touched 

With tints of autumn sear. 

IL 

We formed a joyous company 

To climb a hill close by — 
A hill, whose heathery sides shoot up 

Abruptly to the sky. 

III. 
We passed from spots where trees grew thick. 
To bare and barren ground, 
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And upwards toiled, where tree nor bush 
Has never yet been found. 

IV. 

Yet though no tree threw kindly shade 

Upon us on this hill, 
Strange though it seem, we had this joy — 

" The Woods " were with us still. 
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ADIEU, BROOMLEE! 

To the tune "Adieu, Dundee" — as given p. 92 of 
2d vol. of * Songs of Scotland,* published by Wood 
& Co. of Edinburgh, 1840— an old air, found in the 
Skene MS., belonging to the Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates, supposed to have been written about 
1630. The MS. contains a number of Scottish airs, 
besides foreign dance-tunes ; and the collection was 
formed by John Skene of Hallyards in Mid-Lothian, 
second son of the eminent lawyer, Sir John Skene of 
Curriehill. 

ADIEU, Broomlee ! with grief I leave thee — 
Far from thee my steps maun go ; 
Lang, alas ! 'twill be ere joyful 
In thy stream a line I'll throw. 

Sweet the times that now are over. 
Sweet the hours I passed near thee ; 

Fate from thee makes me a rover — 
Love, adieu ! adieu, Broomlee ! 
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Like the stream that ripples past thee, 

May my lassie's life aye flow ! 
Constant in its joy and pleasure, 

No clouds may care upon her throw ! 

And though that bonnie face I never 

Again in this world ever see, 
Still for her weal my soul prays ever : 

Love, adieu ! adieu, Broomlee ! 
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LINES 

ON FALLING IN WITH A WOUNDED SEA-GULL ON THE 
PENTLAND HILLS ABOVE WEST LINTON. 

POOR bird ! 'mid the hills thou'st been stricken, 
'Mid the hills o'er which once in thy pride, 
Full of joy, full of grace, full of gladness. 
In freedom thou soaring didst glide. 

Perchance 'twas some working of nature, 
Perchance 'twas a cruel wanton shot. 

That has lamed thee and rendered thee helpless — 
Made pining and famine thy lot. 

Should it be that some cold thoughtless gunner 
ed thy harmless career, 
t ne'er have fortune, 
iise let him near ! 
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Robert Burns wrote some most vigorous lines " On 
seeing a wounded hare limp by me, which a fellow 
had just shot at" These lines are ever present with 
me when I see fur or feather after an inefficient shot 
go away maimed : when such a thing happens after 
a discharge of my own gun, I am filled with self- 
reproaches, and 

** Inhuman man ! curse on thy barbarous art ! " 

at once springs to my thought. But I have no doubt 
whatever, Burns did not object to see a hare or bird 
knocked over in good style. These pathetic power- 
ful verses are an outburst of his kindly nature, his 
intense humanity and sensitiveness, and are akin to 
the same feeling that prompted Cowper to exclaim — 

*' I would not enter on my list of friends ^ 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 
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THE TWO PATHS. 



BEHIND yon mountain on the west, 
The glorious sun sinks down ; 
His beams seek there their wonted rest, 
He lays aside his crown. 

II. 
Whilst in the east, the queenly moon 

Doth sovereignty assume ; 
Mild rising, yet her brightness soon 

Overcomes the darkness' gloom. 

III. 
How blest is our material world ! 

Short is its mirkest hour ; 
Though discord for a time be hurled, 

Soon beauty shows its power. 
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IV. 

The tempest darkens nature's face, 

All dreary and forlorn ; 
By next hour's sunshine every trace 

Of gloom away is borne. 

V. 

But in our souls what law prevails ? 

Doth nature's law reign there ? 
Alas ! one mental cloud entails 

Dark clouds fhat darker bear. 

VI. 

Yes 1 that one cloud has power so great, 

It presses cold and chill ; 
Though angels strive to change our state, 

Slow melt th' eflfects of ill. 

VII. 

Let him who will this truth deny. 

Our choice lies open, plain ; 
Two paths outstretched before us lie — 

They lead to joy or pain. 
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VIII. 

Bright glows one path with gaudy glare, 
And tempting fruit and flowers ; 

Sweet, short-lived perfumes glad the air 
And sunny seem the bowers. 

IX. 

And oft its fancied splendour throws 

Such dazzle o'er our sight, 
That pleasure's forms, and modes, and shows, 

Alone have sway and might 

X. 

The other path of which I've read. 

Few by it set much store ; 
Too many view its course with dread. 

And fear that course t'explore. 

XI. 

Yet in that path true joy is fixed ; 

Those who that path pursue, 
Alone find joy and bliss unmixed. 

And find it as their due. 
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XII. 

Oh may the Sun of Righteousness 
Make bright our mortal day ! 

And when it sets may holy Moons 
Still guide us on our way ! 
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APPENDIX. 



Note— The Murder of Maclellan {page 31). 

James, seventh Earl of Douglas, succeeded his grand- 
nephew William (who was treacherously murdered 
in Edinburgh Castle by the instigation of the Chan- 
cellor Crichton in the year 1440), and was the father 
of William, the eighth Earl, whose high-handed and 
arbitrary conduct forms the subject of this ballad. 
Master David Hume of Godscroft, the historian of 
the House of Douglas and Angus, writes in no mea- 
sured terms of Crichton, who was the arch-enemy 
of the Douglas name ; and his remarks about the un- 
timely fate of the sixth Earl are full of most vigorous 
invective. He has little to record of James, "who 
was called Grosse James, because heewas a corpulent 
man of body;" and thus accounts for his uneventful 
life — " belike as he hath been corpulent, so hath his 
corpulensie caused a dulness of spirit, as commonly it 
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doth." He concludes his brief notice of James with 
this couplet — 

** To be a Douglas, and be grosse withall, 
You shall not find another 'mongst them all." 

James died in 1443, and was succeeded by the Earl 
of our ballad, who was a man of vastly different char- 
acter — one of another metal, as Godscroft says, to his 
father. He was filled with fiery and restless ambi- 
tion, and strove for and attained a power little inferior 
to that of his King. After the marriage of the King 
(James II.) in 1449, his influence began to decline ; 
and, in disgust, he left his ifative country to make a 
tour in Europe — proceeding as far as Rome — with 
such magnificence, that, besides many noblemen who 
accompanied him, his retinue consisted of six knights, 
fourteen gentlemen, and eighty attendants. In his 
absence, his vassals had been turbulent ; and on his 
return he became more and more involved in in- 
trigues and difficulties. It is interesting to mark how 
Godscroft. attempts to defend him, whilst other his- 
torians take an opposite view of his conduct. In the 
' Annales of Scotland,' by Sir James Balfour of Den- 
mylne and Kinnaird, knight and baronet, is the fol- 
lowing passage : " About the end of this same zeir 
(145 1) also, the Earle of Douglas committs two 
shamefull crymes ; the first quherof was the hanging 
of S' William Harries of Terregills, as a thieffe, he 
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being a man of honor, and the King's faithfull 
subicte. The 2d was the stricking the head off the 
Tutor of Bombie, nephew to Sr Patricke Gray (one 
in heighe esteime with the King) quhom for the King 
had particularly wrettin for to be sent to him ; zet 
after the resait of the Kinge's letter, he willanously 
chopes his head offe." Even Godscroft cannot en- 
tirely justify these acts ; he admits that Douglas had 
not been *' fortunate or circumspect ; " " but (as com- 
monly happeneth) when ruine is to come on men, all 
things worke that way — so fared it with him in two 
facts. The first was upon the person of the Lord 
Harris, who was too hardly used of him as appeares ; 
the other on the Tutor of Bombee." Godscroft tries 
to make out that the latter was not so unjust as the 
first fact, "but made as odious as carrying the 
odiousness of the other with it." The version of the 
story that I have followed is that given by Robert 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, who wrote a History of Scot- 
land from 1436 to 1565 — beginning where Hector 
Boece left off. His account of the Maclellan tragedy 
is very quaintly given ; it is, however, too long to give 
a transcript here. The last verse of the ballad refers 
to the interview between the King and Douglas at 
Stirling Castle, which had such a violent end. The 
v\r^rr er.ooi,;nrr r.f the Icague Douglas had entered 
Is of Crawford and Ross and other 
[ defence and protection, urged him 
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to dissolve such a treasonable engagement, as he 
deemed it. The Earl refused, and answered the 
King " owre hilie and bauldlie/' The King, enraged 
at the refusal to break the league, allowed his anger 
to overcome his prudence, and exclaiming, "If you 
will not break it, I will ! " plunged his dagger into 
the Earl's breast. Sir Patrick Gray and others 
rushed into the room, and soon finished what the 
King had begun. Sir Patrick, no doubt, felt then 
that " the murder of Maclellan " was avenged. 

This deed of violence took place at Stirling, ac- 
cording to all authorities ; but Sir James Balfour 
makes a curious mistake in the following passage, 
with which I conclude this note : — 

" The 20 day of Februarij 1452, the King stabbs 
the Earle of Douglas in his closett window, in 
Edinbrughe Castell ; thus endit the father of all the 
insolencies and mischiues of thesse tymes." 



Note— Robert Fergusson {.page 103). • 

There are few amongst the luckless race of bards, 
whose career is more melancholy than that of Robert 
Fergusson. Gifted with talents, intellect, and facul- 
ties to instruct and please, but without the ballast of 
wisdom which should attend and make them useful, 
P 
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he, like a moth, was destroyed in the blaze these bright 
endowments stirred up around him. His " gambols/' 
his " songs," his " flashes of merriment," rendered 
his companionship most attractive ; his society was 
eagerly sought after, and alas ! the " facilis descensus 
Avemi " was too easily performed in his case ; for such 
were his temptations, he was led into habits which 
made inroads on his physical health, and at last 
brought on insanity. 

He was born on the 5th September 1750, died i6th 
October 1774. 

Many editions of his works have appeared; one 
printed at Alnwick, with a number of engravings on 
wood by Bewick ; the last, I believe, and 23d, a com- 
prehensive and good one, is that published by Fullar- 
ton (Edinburgh, 1851). Several lives, too, of the poet 
have appeared. As judicious and kind a biography 
as any is that prefixed to the London octavo edition 
of 1807, by Alexander Peterkin. A very pleasing epi- 
sode in the life of Robert Burns, is that generous im- 
pulse which prompted him to ask permission of the 
" Honourable Bailies of Canongate, Edinburgh," to 
erect a headstone in memor)*^ of Robert Fergusson. 
His letter to them is as follows : — 

** dth February 1787. 
" Gentlemen, — I am sorry to be told that the re- 
mains of Robert Fergusson, the so justly celebrated 
poet, a man whose talents for ages to come will do 
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honour to our Caledonian name, lie in your church- 
yard among the ignoble dead, unnoticed and un- 
known. 

" Some memorial to direct the steps of the lovers 
of Scottish song, when they shed a tear over the 
* narrow house' of the bard who is no more, is 
surely a tribute due to Fergusson's memory ; a tribute 
I wish the honour of paying. 

*' I petition you then, gentlemen, to permit me to 
lay a simple stone over his revered ashes, to remain 
an unalienable property to his deathless fame. 

" I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your very humble servant, 

Robert Burns." 

" Thereafter, the said managers, in consideration of 
the laudable and disinterested motion of Mr Burns, 
and the propriety of his request, did and hereby do 
unanimously grant power and liberty to the said 
Robert Burns to erect a headstone at the grave of the 
said Robert Fergusson, and to keep up and preserve 
the same to his memory in all-time coming. 

" Extracted forth of the records of the managers, 
by 

"William Sprott, Clerkr 
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The plain and simple headstone still remains in the 
Canongate Churchyard, a testimony at once to both 
these honours to " our Caledonian name." On one 
side is : — 

" Here lies Robert Fergusson, Poet. " 
with date of birth and death, and the verse — 

" No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay^ 

* No storied urn, nor animated bust I * \ 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia* s Tvay, i 

To pour her sorrows der her poet's dust J** 

The other side has the inscription : — 

" By special grant of the Managers I 

To Robert Bums — who erected this stone — I 

This burial-place is ever to remain sacred 
to the metnory of 
ROBERT FERGUSSON:' 



PBINT£J} BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
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